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| ire indebted to the German Government f ra 


very interesting experiment with regard to tne 
natural history of the eel, and not only of the eel, 
but also on the question of the “ homing" instinct 
of fis’ At present we have not a full statement 
of the reasons on which the German Government are a ting, so 
ill that we can do is to give some account of what has been 
me, leaving it to a fuiare date to give a complete report on the 
ubject. Lor some reason the North German rivers are not so 
productive of eels as they might be, and the German Government 
have resolved to try to cultivate eels, Having regard to the very 
large number of eels which we import trom Holland, it might 
have been thought that the Dutch rivers would have been 
looked on by the German authorities as the primary source of 
supply ; however, that has not been the case, and the Germans 
have sought to get their eels from English waters. The Severn 
estuary has been from very early times noted for its supply of eels. 
rom june to November, at every rise of the river, the eels 
descend from the fresh water to the estuary, and in March, 
\pril and May the young eels, locally called elvers, begin to 
ascend the river from the estuary to the fresh water. The elvers 
used to ascend in much larger quantities than now, and were 
caught wholesale; some were boiled up into cakes, a kind of 
selatinous substance which it requires an education to appreciate, 
ind some were used for pig-feeding. It used to be said that 
nothing fattened pigs better and quicker than elvers. The result 
was that the quantity fell off. Curiously, about the same time, 
the supply of salmon also fell off, and some of the persons who 
considered that a cause should be found for every observed effect, 
attributed the decline in salmon to the falling off in the supply of 
elvers, as they alleged the salmon came up the river in the spring 
to feed on the elvers. Soa cry arose for the protection of elvers, 
ind the Salmon Fishery Act, 1873, made their capture illegal. 
' Che elver- 
fishers complained that their livelihood was taken away; so a 
compromise was arrived at, and elver-fishing was allowed each 
year lor a limited time. 
This year the German Government sent over some 
gentlemen who, with the help of the German Consul at 
Gloucester, bought up a portion of the catch of the elver- 
fishermen, placed them in boxes and sent them over to Germany 


this caused a great outcry in Gloucestershire. 
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to stock their rivers. A large number died on the way; but, still, 
some millions were sent, and the experiment will be watched 
with much interest, as it bears on some very interesting questions 
of fish-life that have never yet been investigated here. The first 
of these is as to the “homing” instinct of fish. It used to be 
said that all salmon bred in a particular stream always returned 
to that stream after migrating to the sea. This proposition 
modern investigations, especially those of Mr. Calderwood, show 
to have been too broadly stated. It is more accurate to say 
that a very large percentage of the fish bred in rivers flowing 
into a common estuary return to the estuary, and a large 
percentage of those that return to the estuary return to the 
stream where they were bred. So far we are on clear ground, 
It is not, however, so clear how far other fish which ascend from 
the sea into the rivers to spawn habitually return to the river 
where they were spawned. The inference is that to some extent 
they do, but at present evidence on the point is wanting. 
Ikels descend to the sea to spawn. lbeyond the fact that 
they spawn in the sea our knowledge of them is very slight. It 
is believed that they go out into very deep water betore 
spawning. There is no evidence of any value as to what 
becomes of the adult eels after spawning. It is hard to 
believe they die, for, if so, the life of the eel in fresh 
water is a most exceptional biological problem. On_ the 
seiward migration eels of all sizes, from t1oz. to 2ll., are 
commonly taken. If eels only go down to spawn once in their 
lives and then die, how is the variation in size and age of the 
descending eels to be accounted for? Take one point alone— 
the teeth; the small eel has not the same development of teeth 
as the large eel. It is only fair to conclude that, like other fish, 
this difference is to be accounted for by age; and 1f eels only 
spawn once in their life, how is it that the spawning period is 
i.lvanced or retarded in particular individuals? This is one 
point on which the German experiments may give some light. A 
close observation as to when the Severn elvers now placed in the 
German streams bezin their migration seaward, in other words, 
when they begin to breed, may give some facts on which to 
proceed to further remarks, 

There is a still more interesting point. If the elvers do well 
in the Elbe and other German rivers and, in the ordinary state of 
things, descend to the sea and spawn, will the elvers ascend the 
stream from which their parents came? It is not difficult to 
imagine an hereditary instinct, extending over a long period of 
years, guiding or directing the offspring to return to the hereditary 
home of the stock; but can this be acquired? Can the mere 
fact that a number of fish that have been introduced into a river 
from a distance descend to the sea to spawn induce their 
olfspring to return to that particular river insteid of any other ? 
lt is difficult to see why they should or how the process of 
selection of streams would be evolved. If they must return to 
fresh water, it would be expected that they would take the first 
lresh water they met with when they started on a migratory 
journey. It is difficult to see why one stream of fresh water 
sould be preferred to another, or why the mere fact that their 
parents had dwelt for a time in a stream should make the off- 
spring desire to return to that stream, or, even if they did, how 
should they know how to find it? If the case is taken of eels 
not finding the stream they seek, yet remaining in some stream 
for the term of their first migration, would the elvers return 
to an unsuitable stream, or where would they go? All these 
points are so obvious that they must have occurred to the 
German Government, and it would be of great interest to know 
what conclusions upon them had been arrive.l at before the 
experiments were begun. It is just possible that the German 
belief may be that eels spawn more inshore than is generally 
believed; in fact, so near the river mouth that the volume of 
the fresh water is still felt at the spawn ng-place, and that the 
clver, finding that the brackish water is wholesome for it, while 
the salt water is not, is thus determined in its selection of the 
stream. This, however, assumes that we know where the eels 
spawn when they descend the rivers, a point on which, at 
present, we have no really reliable evidence to warrant any 
final pronouncement. If the Germans can prove this for us 
they will have done an important piece of work. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 
() Maurice Wingtield. Mrs. Maurice Wingfield is the 
only daughter of Mr. F. D. Leyland, and her marriage to the 
Hon. Maurice Wingfie'd, second son of the late Lord Powers- 
court, took place in October, 1906. 


.* It is particularly requested tuat no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
Waen such requests are received, the Editor would es'e:m the kindness 
o/ readers tf they would forward tte corrzessonudence at once to him, 
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N Tuesday Her Majesty Queen Alexandra gave 
the visitors at the lfemple Flower Show the pleasure 
caused by her appearing among them in an informal 
way. Her Majesty's fondness for flowers is familiar 
to all who know Sandringham and its grounds and 

Windsor. At the former place is one of the most beautiful 
rose gardens in the Empire, and among other features 
of the grounds, mention may be made of the wild garden, 
because it is so characteristic of Her Majesty's fine and 
natural taste. ‘The Temple Show, since the time when it 
was started, has grown to be one of the most delightful 
functions of the early summer. It attracts the lovers of 
gardens and gardening from all parts of the kingdom, and 
even the most experienced horticulturists have to confess that 
they cannot pay it a visit without considerably enlarging their 
knowledge of the art bequeathed to them by our first parent, 
and, therefore, the oldest in the world. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that Queen Alexandra found much to interest her in 
the plants and flowers exhibited at the Temple, which, indeed, 
is attested by the prolongation of her visit. 

During the week of the Temple Flower Show it is natural 
that the minds of men should turn lightly to a consideration of 
what are the favourite flowers at thistime. Times change and we 
change with them; but it is curious that the old fashions in floral 
taste continue to prevail. Apart from orchids and the other 
treasures that are grown for curiosity indoors, it is obvious that 
the favourite flowers of to-day are pretty much what they have 
been any time during the last 100 years. First of all there is 
the rose, the unfading rose, as we may very well call it when we 
consider how many generations of Englishmen it has delighted. 
The rose of to-day is, in shape and perfume, a more exquisite 
production than was its predecessor of fifty years ago, and it 
easily holds its place as the queen of flowers. If it has a rival, 
this is to be found in the carnation, which lately has begun to 
approach it closely in popularity. It, too, has gained in shape 
and colour and sweetness from the care of man. The orchid 
within the house, the rose and the carnation without, are the 
objects on which the gardener of to-day lavishes thought and 
labour. 


Rose-growers have been undergoing a winter of much 
anxiety. Alternate frosts and thaw have not contributed-to what 
the ardent rose exhibitor calls an “ early season"; but with the 
latter days of May the plants have shown wonderful recuperative 
powers. The rose season promises well, and already plants on 
higher ground and in warm soils are bursting into bud, the 
beautiful China hybrids promising a rich display of those dainty 
flowers which are never in better company than with rosemary 
and lavender. This group of hybrids, of which Mme. Laurette 
Messimy aid Mme. Eugéne Resal are the most welcome, have 
given a new and fresh beauty to the modern garden. They are 
utterly useless for exhibition as single flowers; but in the border 
of grey-leaved shrubs, or on the fringe of the woodland, the soft 
crimson and salmon shades of the picturesque flowers are not 
only beautiful to look at, but yield a soft fragrance to scent 
the summer winds. 


The bonds of Empire are likely to be strengthened by the new 
“casn on delivery ” system with our Colonies and Dependencies, 
which is to be started on June rst. It is a device to facilitate 
the sale and exchang: of small articles within the Empire, the 
countries brought in at present being Egypt, Malta, Cyprus and 
the British Post Offices at Smyrna, Constantinople, Beirut, 
Salonika and Tangier. All that the vendor has to do is to take 
his packet to a post office, fill in a form and pay a special fee of 
2d. He is given a certificate of posting, which he ultimai ly 
restores to the post office when receiving the cash. The post 
office collects from the recipient of the parcel the value as stated 
by the vendor in the form, and remits it by money order or postal 
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order to the vendor, after deducting whatever may be the com 
mission on the order, in addition to the delivery fee. The 
restrictions are few and by no means unreasonable. The first is 
that the trade charge is limited to a maximum of £20, and the 
others are that the system is confined to goods sent in fulfilment 
of an order, and that they must be sent by parcel post unless 
thev are registered or insured. It is a small but most useful 
reform. 


An illustration of the eccentricity of the law that governs the 
use of week-end tickets was given at the Southwark County Court 
the other day. The London and South Western Railway Company 
sued a passenger who had taken a week-end ticket to a place in 
Hampshire and returned before his time. He left on the Friday 
night and came back on the Saturday, whereas his return ticket 
was not available till the Sunday, Monday or Tuesday. He lost 
the case, because the conditions on which these tickets are issued 
are explicitly stated, but we doubt the wisdom of the company’s 
insistence upon them. It will occasionally happen that, when a 
passenger takes a week-end ticket, something will occur to cause 
him or her to return sooner than was designed. But why the 
company should penalise this it is hard to discover. The trains 
returning to London on Saturday night are, as a rule, half empty, 
because people are then going away instead of coming back, 
whereas on the Monday they are full. Thus the companies are 
put to no extra trouble. if the incident referred to should have 
the effect of causing them to revise the week-end ticket 
arrangements, we hope that the ensuing reforms will include a 
change of the days, making tickets available from ‘Thursday to 
Monday instead of trom Friday to Tuesday. 


SPRING IN MANCHESTER. 

The air is thick with smoke and mist 

While overhead the sky looms grey, 

**But spring has come,” the children cry, 

“And we must hasten out to play.” 

To old-time tunes, they dance and sing, 

Aud with their clogs the kerb-stones rin-. 

Two lassies hold a frayed-out rope, 

Waiting their turn, some others stand, 

All eager to join in the game, 

A happy, pallid, little band. 

So o’er their heads the rope they fling, 

And with their clogs the kerb-stones ring. 

An organ-grinder’s tunes are heard, 

No minstrel e’er was half so dear 

Away with rope an top and ball, 

The young ones flock from far and near. 

They hail this harbinger of spring, 

And with their clogs the kerb-stones ring. 

S. C. PRACOCK. 
Now is the time of the great Agricultural Shows, and this 

week the centre of attraction will be Dorchester, where, for the 
third time in its history, the * Bath and West” is holding an 
exhibition. Four breeds of cattle which this year have 
among them 115 entries, did not have a place at all in the 
earlier shows; tuey are South Devons, NKerries, Dexters and 
Aberdeen-Angus. No cheese was shown in 1872: this week 
there are 115 entries. Cider had not then been exhibited at all : 
to-day there are forty-three entries. Only twelve exhibits of 
butter and cream were brought forward in 1872: in this show 
there are 126. Entries of machinery have nearly doubled. In 
1872 there was no show of sees, cattle foods or artificial manure: 
entries of this kind now exceed 1,000in number, More sheep, 
more cattle, more horses are shown. It will be most interesting 
to hear of the impressions produced on the elderly men who 
watched the show thirty-six years ago, 


The “ oldest habitant” can hardly recall a year in which 
the caterpillar has been so innumerable. Not only is the truit- 
farmer finding this in the orchards, but also the rose-grower 
in the garden; and the slug appears to be eating @'l the lowlier 
plants, so that the life of the gardener of all kinds is a continual 
war against the enemies of the things which are his special 
care. ‘There is a good promise in orchard, kitchen garden and 
flower garden in spite of the attacks of these destroyers, and if 
they can be kept within bounds we shall have the fruits of the 
earth in due measure as well as in due season; but the contest 
is a severe one. It should bea great year for the entomologist. 


In some seasons we hear much lamentation about the 
absence of many of the swallow kind. Especially the swilts, 
if we may name them as allied to the swallows when modern 
classification places them in closer relation with the nightjar, 
are sometimes conspicuously absent. This spring the swifts 
seem to be in their normal numbers. Swallows appear to be 
more numerous than usual; but it is all the more evident on 
that very account that the house-martins are not here in the 
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numbers that we expect. All this is said of the South of 
England, to which the writer's observation has been chiefly 
restricted this season. The comparative absence of the house- 


martins really does seem to indicate that their ceaseless persecu- 
tion by the house-sparrows, which evict them from their nests 
as soon as finished, is beginning to show its natural consequence. 
It is much to be regretted, for the martins, like all their kind, 
are untiring insect-eaters 

We write this week in the midst of an exciting struggle for 
the amateur championship of golf. The game has become so 
very popular of recent years that there is scarcely a family circle 
ii the United Kingdom that has not a special interest in the per- 
formances of one of the competitors, and the attention of the 
general reader has been stimulated more than usual this year 
because, in the International competition between England and 
Seotiand, the former country lost by the very narrow margin of 
one match. Most of the heroes of the earlier struggle have 
maintained their reputation in the wider field, but the chances of 
war have weeded away many of the greatest favourites. Mr. 
fohn Ball, for instance, went down in the third round before the 
spear, or more literally the club, of Mr. Vivian Pollock. As we 
write, Mr. Darwin, Mr. Martin Smith, Mr. Colt and Mr. Angus 
\V. Hambro are still holding their own, but Mr. Gillies, after a 
ereat struggle, had to surrender at the nineteenth hole to Mr. 
\. C. Lincoln, whose victorious career is so far unchecked. But 
the uncertainties of golf are at least as great as those of cricket, 
uid many things are sure to have happened before Mr. Horace 
llutchinson next week describes the tournament. 

lo have been connected with any sphere of human activity for 
three-score and ten years would entitle any man to distinction, 
and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, whose diamond jubilee was celebrated 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon, enjoys that record. He paid his first 
visit to London as long ago as 1848, immediately afte 
becoming connected with the orchestra at the Opera House, 
Haymarket, then under the direction of Halfe, the composer. 
He was a brilliant pianist, and was consistently patronised 
by the Royal Household, the members of which are nearly 
all devoted to music. He therefore easily became acquainted 
with all the great singers of his time—Sims Reeves, Mme. 
Vatti, Mme. Albam, Mme. Patey, Mme. Melba, Mme. Jenny 
Lind and Signor Mario. He has done a great deal always 
to popularise concerts, and it was in 1855 that he gave his 
first at Hanover Square Rooms, an effort that ultimately 
led to the starting of the New Philharmonic Concerts. lle 
was one of the first to make Wagner appreciated in Great 
Britain. Ile discovered Mme. Melba in 1&go, and his long 
association with Mme. Patti is a matter of history. When 
she sang at his jubilee in 1898 Mme, Patti promised that in 
ten years she would again sing for him, and this promise was 
often referred to by her. It may be assumed that there are few 
musiciuins, distinguished or otherwise, who can look back upon 
sixty years of hard and memorable work in the profession. 





Che Shakespeare revival going on in Hungary at the 
present moment is a promising sign of the intellectual advance 
of that country. The study of the English national poet is 
being systematised by a special Shakespeare Committee, who, 
among other things, have arranged for a special course of lectures 
ind the publication of a Shakespeare Review. Books on Shake- 
speare are promised from the Press, and at the University library 
there is to be a Shakespeare Room, where all the literature 
about the poet will be stored. In addition to this, the 
translations into [lungarian of the plays are being thoroughly 
revised and reissued. We cannot forget that a similar movement 
marked the revival of letters in Germany towards the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. Lessing, 
Schiller and still more the greatest of all German writers, 
Goethe, drew inspiration from the famous Shakespearian lines, 
and modern German literature was built up on the foundation 
laid by these three writers. Let us hope it will be the same in 
Hlungary. Of course, that country has already produced several 
novelists with a European reputation, and it has also given us a 
number of poets who are known beyond its own geographical 
boundaries; but it may be hoped that the stimulus of the new 
movement will incite the literary brains of the young Hungarians 
to still higher effort. . : 


\ great deai can be said in favour of the appeal for funds to 
purchase the Millais portrait of Tennyson, which was for many 
years in the collection ot Sir James Knowles. The painter him- 
self used to regard it as one of his best pictures, and’ it is 
probably the best portrait of Tennyson extant, if we except the 
one by Mr. Watts, which is a very diferent kind of picture. 
lhe executors of the late editor of the Nineteenth Century have 
offered it to the nation, represented by the National Art 
Collections Fund, for £3,000, and connoisseurs do not regard 
this as an unreasonable price. Tennyson had so many admirers 
among the rich and cultivated that one would think there would 
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be little difficulty experienced in providing the sum necessary for 
the purchase. The portrait ought certainly to be in a public 
gallery. 

It is not often that we can trace a permanent official's 
career back to the pulpit; but an exception to the 
general rule is found in that of Sir James Dougherty, who 
has been appointed Assistant- Under-Secretary for Ireland 
in succession to Sir Antony MacDonnell. Forty years ago 
Mr. Dougherty, as he then was, was a Presbyterian minister 
in the town of Nottingham, where he was married in 
the year 1880. He is still remembered in that town as an 
able and convincing preacher. From Nottingham he went 
to Londonderry as Professor of Logic and English, and was 
there from 1879 to 1895. For many years he was a member of 
the Education Endowments Commission, and was appointed 
Assistant-Under-Secretary for Ireland by Lord Morley in 1895. 
He has had, therefore, one of those interesting and varied careers 
which could scarcely have been the lot of anyone who had not 
a brilliant understanding. 

Lord Mount Stephen has crowned his generosity to King 
Edward's Hospital Fund by a gift of 5,000 shares of the Great 
Northern Railway Company. They make up Lord Mount 
Stephen's contribution to the fund to a total of £30,000 a year, 
and raise the income of the fund from investments to £60,000 a 
year. In his letter to the Prince of Wales, who is president of 
the fund, Lord Mount Stephenexpresses a hope that a further sum 
of £300,000 will be forthcoming, raising the income from invest- 
ments to £75,000. This, eked out by subscriptions and income 
from other sources, would enable the fund to distribute not less 
than £150,000 a year among the London hospitals. In conclud- 
ing the letter in which he makes the gift to “the most useful 
and deserving of all the London charities,” the donor makes the 
significant suggestion: “1 hope when the Finance Committee 
decide on changing any of the securities in which my contribu- 
tions are at present invested, they will not be tempted to reinvest 
in what are called ‘ trustee securities.’ ” 


LULLABY. 
Mother, where are white-horses, when they’ve run their races? 
At rest in their stalls, in a quiet sea-cave. 
Mother, where is the echo? Has she hiding-places? 
In the rocks and the glens, till you wake her, my brave. 
Mother, where are the flakes, when it isn’t snowing ? 
At rest in the clouds, that go soft up above. 
Mother, where is the wind when it isn’t blowing ? 
Asleep on the mountains, so hush thee, my love. 
ERIC CLOUGH TAYLOR. 
At a moment when there is much talk in the air abeut 
athletic sports, inspired by the holding in England of the 
twentieth century edition of the Olympic Games, it may be 
interesting to note the vogue which “relay” races enjoy in the 
United States, especially, as it seems, in the West. Say that 
the race is a mile race, between Pomona and Stamford 
Universities (‘Colleges’’ would express these institutions to 
our minds more accurately, but universities is the term in local 
use), each university then would enter a team of eight for this 
race. ‘The course would be divided into sections of eight, with a 
post set at the commencement of each section, and one man ol 
each team would be stationed at each post. When the pistol is 
fired the two at the first starting-post race to the next, and 
neither of the men at this second post may start till his own 
team-mate has reached it, and so on along the whole series o! 
starting-posts. One of the Stamford team, at the last meeting of 
the universities, did the final 220yds. in 22 1-5sec., which is very 
fast time indeed for a schoolboy, as this student virtually was. 
The death of M. Frangois Coppée, the poet and dramatist, 
at the age of sixty-six, has deprived France of one of her most 
widely popular writers. M.Coppée was the poet of the joys of 
family life—/e toéete des Humbles, as he loved to be called—and is 
usually acknowledged to have been the creator, as far as French 
literature is concerned, of the poetry de genre. His great facility 
and perfection in the technique of his art earned him the respect 
of his brother Academicians, while his appreciation of common, 
simple things endeared him to the hearts of the public. Copies 
of one or other of his volumes of verse are to be tound in nearly 
all French homes. In England he is best known by two works 
of very different character—* Pour la Couronne,” of which play 
a translation was produced in London some years ago with Mr. 
Forbes Robertson in the cast, and ‘*La Bonne Souffrance,” a 
volume of spiritual essays which has almost become a classic. 
M. Coppée’s work is graceful and charming, but lacking in force 
and apt to be unduly sentimental. He was by nature gentle and 
retiring, and after his unfortunate connection with the Dreyfus 
agitation some ten years ago he became a convert to the Catholic 
religion. 
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BURROWING FROGS. 


N almost every group of 
terrestrial animals we 
meet with forms adapted 
for burrowing in the 
ground and for spending 

the greater part of their life in 
complete darkness under the 
surface. Among mammals our 
common ‘mole is the best- 
known type of this category ; 
but other members of the same 
order, insectivora, have inde- 
pendently acquired — similar 
habits, and we also find mole- 
like animals among the rodents 
and the marsupials. Various 
examples of burrowing reptiles 
are to be found among the 
lizards and snakes, some of 
them being blind and colour- 
less, resembling earth-worms. 
Among frogs, adaptation to 
burrowing life has not reached so far as to result in blind forms, 
but in most of the families into which these batrachians are divided 
we find types more or less equipped for digging in loose soil and 
for living underground. ‘They are nocturnal animals which 
appear on the surface at night-time to feed, or which may resort 
to an aquatic life 
during the breed- 
ing season, as is 
the case with the 
great majority of 
batrachians, 
owing to the fish- 
like or tadpole 
existence through 
which their off- 
spring have to 
pass before com- 
pleting their meta- 
morphosis. The 
apparatus for 
digging is furnished either by the hind limbs or by the fore limbs. 
In the first category we usually find the heels armed with shovel- 
shaped bony tubercles covered with a horny sheath with cutting 
edge, as in the Pelobates of Europe and the Spade-foot of North 
America. The larger species of Pelobates (Pelobates cultripes) 
is a strange-looking creature, of which I kept some living 
specimens from Avignon this spring, from which the first photo- 
graph here reproduced was taken. Its smooth and shiny body, 
grotesquely inflated when the lungs are distended with air, 1s 
handsomely marbled with olive on a greenish yellow ground, 
and its large eyes, with cat-like vertical pupil, are decidedly 
beautiful, being of a greenish grey reticulated with fine black lines. 
It is a thoroughly fossorial frog, spending the greater part of its 
existence several feet below the surlace of the ground, the 
capacious lungs filled with a good provision of air; it buries 
itself in a nearly erect squatting posture by means of the black, 
sharp-edged, horny shovels with which its feet are armed, as 
shown in the second picture, the digging being effected 
by alternate lateral movements of the heels, interrupted 
now and then for a short rest; on sand or a very loose soil less 
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PELOBATES CULTRIPES. 


than a minute may suffice for the frog to disappear from sight, 
the soil falling over it so as not to leave a trace of a burrow. In 
the summer months it emerges an hour or two after sunset, and, 
hopping along, sets forth in search of its food, consisting 
of worms, slugs and all kinds of insects, especially beetles. 
I have often kept the commoner and more Northern species, 
Pelobates fuscus, and witnessed its curious antics. When 
suddenly seized it produces a dermal exudation, smelling like 
garlic, and utters a startling, shrill cry much like that of a 
kitten, at the same time opening its mouth in a defiant attitude. 
Some specimens, when repeatedly teased, can be roused to what 
appears to bea fit of anger lasting several minutes, the animal 
screaming in a most extraordinary manner, and jumping madly 





CERATOPHRYS ORNATA. 


with open mouth as if to snap at its persecutor, The prolonged 
screams produced on those occasions, though much fainter, car 
only be compared to those of an infant. At the same time the 
lungs are inflated to the utmost, and the body, swollen like a 
ball, is raised above ground. ‘These antics are very similar to 
those performed by the South 
American Ceratophrys ornata, 
shown in the third photograph, 
of like nocturnal and burrowing 
habits, specimens of which 
have often been on view at 
our Zoological Gardens, an 
important difference _ being, 
however, that a large Cerato 
phrys is able to inflict a 
very painful bite. This South 
American frog well deserves 
its name ornata, the upper 
parts being of a beautiful grass 
green, with dark brown, black- 
edged markings; the inner side 
of the jaws is of a_ bright 
yellow. The eggs of Pelobates 
are laid in the water, in band 
like, gelatinous masses, and 
the development is much the 
same as in our frogs and toads, 
with this exception, that the 
larva reaches an enormous 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SPADE-FOOT. size. Although the adult does 








not grow to the size of our 
English common toad, the 
body of the tad] € may equal 
i hen’s ecg in size. It is, in 
fact, one of the largest tadpoles 
known, I have a » had in 
iptivity the North American 
opade-loot (Ss aphiopus = soll. 


tarius), belonging to the same 
family as Pelobates Its 
habits are very similar to 
those of the latter; it burrows 
in the soil in exactly the same 
manner, and comes out only at 
night, except during the breed 
Inv season, wilik ! pentin the 

water. Ail my efforts to induce these frogs to produce the cries 
so striking in Pelobates fuscus have failed. On the contrary, 
when teased they assume a very humble attitude, beading down 
the head at an angle to the vertebral column and shutting the 


RHINOPHRYNUS DORSALIS 


eyes in a manner which is well represented in the fourth 
liiustration. 

Similar to the preceding in form and habits, except for the 
pupil of the eye, which is horizontal instead of vertical, is 
Chiroleptes platycephalus, like Ceratophrys a member of the 
family Cystignathida. It has been observed in the waterless 
region of Central Australia by Professor Baldwin Spencer, who 
relates that the natives dig up the frogs during times of drought 
with the object of drinking the water which they hold in reserve 
for the long period of astivation. Each frog when punctured 
yields about a wineglassful of perfectly clear and sweet 
water. Known to the blacks as the “ water-holding animal,” 
it burrows in the hard clay- pans, and at about a_ foot 
underground one finds the creature, puffed out into a spherical 
shape and just filling up a cavity the walls of which 
are moist but 
not wet, and 
the clay around 
it is so hard 
that it has to 
be chipped 
away. Accord- 
ing to Profes- 
sor Spencer's 
first account, 
in the Report 
of the Horn 
Expedition, the 
greater part of 
the water 
would be con- 
tained in the 
body-cavity of 
the frog, not 
in the bladder, 
and this water 
bathes the 
outer surface 
of the large 
lungs. It 
seemed some- 
what hard to 
understand 
how the water 
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SOUTH AlFRICAN BULL FROGS. 


became stored ia the body-cavity, yet there was no reason to 
doubt the fact after the examination of the frog by so dis- 
tinguished a zoologist and anatomist as Professor Spencer. But 
in a recent contribution by one of his pupils, Miss Georgina 
Sweet, it is stated that he has 
since been able to convince 
himself on sub-equent visits to 
Central Australia, and by dis- 
section of a_ considerable 
number of these frogs, that 
the water is after all stored in 
the urinary bladder, and that 
it soaks out trom the extremely 
thin-walled bladder into the 
body-cavity. Miss Sweet also 
informs us. that Notaden 
Bennetti, another Australian 
batrachian allied to the true 
toads (family Bufonida), stores 
away water in the same 
manner. A further representa- 
tive of burrowing batrachian: 
is the bullfrog of South Africa 
(Rana adspersa), especially 
common in the ‘lransvaal and 
in Rhodesia, remarkable for its 
large size, and which, notwith- 
standing its warty skin and 
toad-like form, is a near 
relative of our true frogs. 
Living most of the year underground, it comes out in numbers 
after the rains, and feeds chiefly on other frogs and small 
mammals. The specimens shown in the fifth photograph were 
caught during the South African War, near Potchefstroom 





HEMISUS GUTTATUM. 


in the Western Transvaal, by Major Gilliat, D.S.O., who 
brought them back to England. One lived for two years and 
the other for five, the latter weighing, shortly before its death, 
alb. 140Z. 

Among the burrowers of Tropical America the most 
remarkable is certainly Rhinophrynus dorsalis, a member of the 
toad family, living in the hotter parts of Mexico. For a know- 
ledge of the animal alive I am also obliged to the kindness of Major 
Gilliat, who was so fortunate as to receive several specimens, one 
of which, that in the sixth picture, he has allowed me to have 
photographed. As this rare toad has never before been brought 
over alive to Europe, and as the descriptions we have of it are 
taken from specimens preserved in spirit, in which, of course, the 
colours fade away, I may supplement the figure by stating that the 
upper parts are of a dark grey with blackish network, and dotted 
all over with white; some brick-red spots are present on the 
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side of the back, and a stripe of the same colour runs along the 
spine ; the lower parts are bluish grey, dotted with white. The 
eyes are very small and project very slightly; the pupil 
contracts vertically, and the iris is golden, with black veins. 
The long, projecting snout terminates into a very small 
mouth, and it is noteworthy that the tongue is free im front, 
instead of behind, as in other frogs. In the specimen betore 
me the snout is neither papillous nor terminating in a flat 
disc. The skin is so loose as to conceal the muscular parts of 
the body; hence the animal is known to the inhabitants of 
the State of Vera Cruz under the name of Sapo sin huesos 
(boneless toad). It is called Camalion in the State of Tabasco. 
According to the iate Dr. Sumichrast, who came across it 
in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, it is never seen from October to 
June, but after the first showers of the rainy season it emerges 
at night from its burrow for the purpose of propagation. Like 
the types mentioned before, it digs with its hind limbs, the foot 
being provided for the purpose with a large tubercle on the tarsus, 
as in Pelobates and the Spade- 
foot, and with a second tubercle 
similar to the first, but formed 
by the inner toe. Nothing is 
known of the breeding habits 
of Rhinophrynus, except that it 
pairs on land, never in the 
water. Somewhat similar in 
general appearance to the pre- 
ceding, but pertaining to a 
different family (Engystomatida), 
is Hemisus of ‘Tropical and 
South Africa. Here, however, 
the hind limbs are not armed 
with a spur, and the fossorial 
function devolves on the fore 
limbs, which are strengthened 
and the fingers modified accord- 
ingly. The species in the eighth 
picture is Hemisus guttatum 
from Natal, of which a specimen 
was recently exhibited in our Zoological Gardens. Dr. Bles, who 
has been so fortunate as to observe living specimens of the 
allied Hemisus marmoratum from West Africa, tells me the frog 
when burrowing remains perfectly still save for the lateral move- 
ments of the arms, by which it gradually pushes aside the soil 
and disappears in the same way as other burrowing frogs do by 
means of their hind limbs. A curious thing about this Hemisus 
is that it does not resort to water for oviposition, and that the 
mother sits on the eggs, in which the young undergo part of the 
metamorphoses, emerging as advanced tadpoles. The late Mr. 
J. S. Budgett, when in the Gambia in 1900, made interesting 
observations on Hemisus marmoratum. ‘The female spawns in 
a hole in the ground and covers with her belly the mass of pig- 
mentless eggs in which the embryos develop. She does not 
attempt to move off when disturbed, and when removed her belly 
is seen to be very red with dilated capillaries. The young hatch 
as tadpoles with a long tail, and at once swarm up over the 
mother’s back and cover her, as she has previously covered them: 
but if the frog and her brood be put in water, the larva at once 


A BOOK Of 


IR FREDERICK TREVES, although the most versatile 
of our public men, must have surprised many of his 
friends by the excellent quality of his book, The Cradle 
of the Deep (Smith, Elder). It is a volume so maturely 
thought out and well written that it might have come 

fresh from the pen of a well-known historian. Indeed, it 
challenges comparison with some of the best work done by the 
late Mr. Froude, and comes out of the test most creditably. 
His reasons for choosing the title are explained in a short 
preface. The first glimpse of the New World that met 
the eye of Columbus was that of the West Indian Islands. 
Through the groups of the West Indies lay the passage to 
El Dorado, and down these seaways Raleigh sailed on his way 
to fortune. Here Drake passed the apprenticeship that made a 
man of him when his services were needed against the Spanish 
Armada. Here Dampier, Frobisher and Hawkins passed 
through great and mighty adventures. In the West Indies 
Nelson learned the elements of war, and so in the words of our 
author : 

In.the proud romance of the sea, in the oczan songs and epics, in the 
sea stories which have been told and retold to generations of British lads, in 
the breeding of stout-hearted men and the framing of far-venturing ships, the 
islands have been no less than the Cradle of the Deep. 

Many. have made the voyage to the West Indies, but few of 
those who have done so can have possessed the mental equip- 
ment of Sir Frederick Treves. He is not only in the foretront 
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leave the mother and swim about as do ordinary tadpoles. The 
recently-published ‘ Budgett Memorial Volume" contains a 
detailed account of the development of this Hemisus, illustrated 
by beautiful plates, showing the various stages through which it 
passes before hatching. An ally of Hemisus is Breviceps, shown 
in the seventh picture, represented by several species in South 
Africa, remarkable for its ball-like shape and short limbs, of which 
the parts above the elbow and knee are included in the skin of the 
body; the feet are adapted for burrowing. These creatures only 
come out at night, during the rainy season, and, like the Hemisus, 
feed chiefly on ants. When teased, or merely touched, they 
inflate their body tremendously and utter shrill screams. 

As a last example of burrowing frogs, Glyphoglossus 
molossus of Burma, also an Engystomatid, is shown in the last 
picture. It Icoks like a swollen bay with the smal! head scarcely 
distinct from the egg-shaped body, except for a strong globular 
swelling on the chin. The tongue is remarkable for the presence 
of a deep median furrow. Mr. W. Theobald discovered the frog 
under the following circum. 
stances: “1 had halted one day 
within the tidal portion of the 
Irawaddy delta to enable my 
boatmen to prepare their dinner. 
One of my servants, having 
cooked his rice, poured out the 
hot water as usual on the 
ground, and some of it went 
down a hole that happened to 
be near the spot. No sooner, 
however, had the hot water dis 
appeared than out scrambled in 
great haste a fine Glyphoglossus, 
only, alas! to be transferred toa 
collecting jar.” This specimen 
now forms part of the collection 
in the British Museum; no 
other has been discovered since. 


GLYPHOGIOSSUS, Even among the tree frogs 


(Hylida) we know a burrowing 
type—Pternohyla fodiens, from Western Mexico, which | 
described from a living specimen twenty-six yearsago. Although 
its fingers and toes terminate into discs for climbing, it is not 
a good climber. Its habits are more fossorial than scansorial, 
and it digs in the ground by means of the shovel-shaped tubercles 
with which its heels are armed. It is, however, not the only 
known instance of a combination of adaptations for climbing and 
for burrowing, as Mr. E. E, Green informs me that Callula 
pulchra, an Engystomatid of mainly burrowing habits, is some- 
times found in Ceylon at the base of fronds on living cocoanut 
trees. The examples mentioned in this article show that 
burrowing frogs offer numerous cases of parallel adaptations 
in different groups, often resulting in resemblances which led 
classificators of the old school to approximate in their systems 
creatures which, when their whole structure, and especially theit 
internal anatomy, is studied, are seen to represent only instances 
of convergence, similarity of habits being often accompanied by 
similarity of form, quite apart from relationship in the light of 
the theory of descent. G. A. BouLENGER. 
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of the scientific men of his time, with an eye ready to take note 
of everything that is interesting to men of learning, but he is 
steeped in the history and tradition of the past and possessed 
ot some of that imagination which enabled Sir Walter Scott to 
picture historic people before us as though they were the living 
beings of our own time. Above all the writer has that 
fine literary instinct which enables him to attract and secure the 
attention of the reader from the first chapter to the last. A less 
experienced writer would have been contented, in a few passages 
of general meaning, to point out the contrast between sea- 
voyaging as it is to-day and as it was seventy years ago; but 
Sir Frederick has fished out an old book, “ Letters trom 
the West Indies,” which tells how one William Lloyd, doctor 
in medicine, started for the Barbados with three male friends in 
1836. The name of the ship was the Skylark, and the party 
embarked at Falmouth. It cost the tourists £2 each to 
get on board, and the bulwarks of the ship were so high 
that it was impossible to look over. Those who desired 
to gaze upon the sea had to hang over the gunwale, like boys 
over an orchard wall. ‘The accommodation in the ship was of the 
most elementary description. There was only one general cabin 
for all the passengers to live, dine and sleep in. It was 
dark and so low that a man could not stand ‘upright init. In 
this low-roofed cabin only twelve berths were provided, although 
there were eighteen passengers, namely, fifteen gentlemen and 
three ladies. The author says the cabin could have been 
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little less than a torture-chamber, and his imagination pictures it 
as stifling with the fumes of the last meal, of stale wine, damp 
clothes and eightee perspiring human beings. In those days the 
passage from Falmouth to Barbados occupied twenty-six days. 
How different is all this from the Royal Mail steamer of to-day, 
with its music, its bathrooms and other appointments of the 


floating hotels now in vogue! It is after he gets into the West 


Indies, however, that Sir Frederick Treves is most in his elemert. 
The mail steamer reach Barbados at daybreak, and about it 
we get that pleasant mixture of history and tradition that 
characterises the book. The first settlers of Barbados came ina 
vessel named the William and Johr, belonging to Sir William 
Courteen. In 1628 another party landed under the protection of 
the Earl of Carlisle; but Courteen’s settlers fell upon them and 
beat them grievously. Meanwhilethe King had already promised 
Barbados to the Earl of Marlborough. Lord Carlisle oflered 
Lord Marlborough £300 sterling, paid annually in cash, for the 
islands, and the offer was readily accepted, as probably Lord 
Marlborough knew nothing whatever about them. But this 
money had scarcely been counted out when Sir William Courteen 
forced himself into the lordly presence, and pointed out, possibly 
with some emphasis and heat, that Barbados was sis, and 
that he was possessed of it prior to 1627, at which time the 
generous King gave it away, with adjacent parts of the globe, 
as if it had been a mere bonbonnicre. Among modern visitors to 
Barbados was George Washington, who went to the island in 
1751, When he was a lad of nineteen. It was there he had the 
smallpox, and there, for the first time in his life, he visited the 
theatre, and saw the play of “ George Barnwell.” He was 
entertained to dinner by the “ Bee steak and Tripe Club,” and as 
might be expected from a man of lis moral character, he was 
shocked at having to eat, at three of the clock on a tropical alter- 
noon, a dinner of beefsteak and tripe and rum. Nelson was for a 
period stationed in Carlisle Bay, at the time when he was in love 
with the pretty widow at Nevis. Sir Frederick Treves, turning 
over the old newspapers, found many things to remind him of 
the time when slavery prevailed. “ Iifty-eight negro slaves and 
twenty-four head of cattle for sale’’ was one of the notices that 
he came across, and another, bracketed with a handsome horse, 
was “for sale, a young negro woman, a good house servant, 
with her infant child two months old." Sir Frederick rather 
laughs at the method of dressing. affected by women of the 
present time. ‘The coloured lady omits nothing. She holds 
her skirts in the manner of the moment, but, as the mincing 
mode is apt to be overdone and as clothing in the tropics is thin, 
the cflect is often curious. Although accustomed to a blazing 
sun the whole vear through, and although her race comes from 
near the ‘line,’ the modern negress cannot be seen on Sunday 
without a sunshade, which she will hold up even if the sky be 
grey. She must not fail to wear a veil, though no exposure to 
the eye of day can spoil her complexion or add a deeper tint to 
the shadows of her skin.” Untortunately for her, the negro’s 
waist is that of the Venus of Milo, and cannot very easily be 
tortured into the European shape, while the astrachan-like wool 
of her head does not lend itself readily to the modern style 
After Barbados, the next port of call on the 
mail route is Trimdad, of which we get the following vivid 
description : 


ot hair-dressing. 


Secn across the gulf, Trinidad is an island of a thousand hills, of 

incessant peaks and ridges and of a maze of winding valleys. From the sea 
margin to the sky-line it is one blaze of green, the green not of grass but of 
trees. Trees cover it from the deepest gorge to the broken-glass edge of the 
highest peak It is the island of Lincoln green. Viewed from a long way 
off it would seem to be covered uniformly with green astrachan. Seen 
nearer one wonders if there can be a level road in the place, or indeed any 
road at all, and if the inhabitants can ever find their way out of the woods, 
so as to get a glimpse of the sky. : 
Granada is the first island reached from Trinidad, concerning 
which the most interesting piece of history is that which tells 
how the French got rid of the Caribs. We cannot here follow 
Sir Frederick step by step through his interesting account of the 
tour, but it is scarcely in human nature to pass without notice 
the chapter called “ Memoirs of Edward Teach, Mariner.” One 
has heard it all before in Johnson's “ History of the Pyrates,” 
and indirectly from the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson and Mr. Henley. 
Yet Sir Frederick invests his subject with a fresh interest, 
though he tells the oft-told tales once mo:1e—about the buccaneet 
in sport making a little hell of his own to see who among his 
crew could stand the fumes of sulphur longest; about his 
shooting Israel Hands for no other reason than that, as he 
explained in a friendly way afterwards, if he did not kill one of 
them now and then they would forget who he was. A pirate 
ot a very different sort was the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Cumberland, M.A., Cambridge: 

It is little to be wondered if this handsome, stror g and splendidly-dressed 
dare-devil was in favour with Queen Elizabeth, ** fle wore her glove, set with 
diamonds, as a plume in his hat.” So far as I am aware nothing is known of 
the pretty circumstances which led to the bestowal of the glove, of the bold 
corsair’s sighs or of his lady's graciousness, Certain it is that this soft thing 
which had once touched the warm fingers of his Queen became for life his 
crest and badge. 
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Another chapter full of romance is that entitled ‘* Some Who 
Followed the Gold Road.” It begins with the design of Francis 
Drake upon the town of Nombre de Dios in July, 1572. The 
attack ended in failure, and after it Drake concealed himself 
in one of the secret harbours where he kept his stores on 
the Atlantic Coast and the Isthmus. Here he planned an 
attack upon the mule trains which periodically crossed the 
Isthmus with treasure from Panama to Nombre de Dios. 
The incident is noteworthy, inasmuch as Drake was led to 
the summit of a lofty bill on which was a “‘ goodly and great high 
tree,” from the top of which he was able to see the Atlantic 
Ocean, and to the south some twenty miles away a new sea, 
glittering in the sun, the Pacific, for the first time revealed to 
the eyes of an Englishman. Sir Frederick Treves writes with 
feeling and imagination about the burial-place of that most 
adventurous of British seamen, Sir Francis Drake. The account 
of his death is as follows: 

Die he would not! He had fought every foe he had ever met. He 
would fight Death too. He sat up: he called for his clothes: he railed: he 
mocked at the coming Shadow. [lis trembling servant dressed him, sighing 
to see the once great wrists turned to the wrists of a child and the sturdy limbs 
shrivelled to no more than bones. The master would put on his best tunic 
and his lace collar, his shoulder ribbons and his last new swordbelt and 
sword, He would now walk out upon the quarter-deck to show the crew 
that Francis Drake was ready to lead them still. One step and it was his 
last. He was lifted back to his bed, and there, clad as he would have been 


on the eve of a battle, the great sea-captain died. 


I:xtracts, however, give a very inadequate idea of a book com- 
pacted of imagination and knowledge. Sir Frederick Treves 
has done many things well, but there is no achievement to his 
credit greater than this. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


“SO hear the cuckoo for the first time through a blinding 
snowstorm, and to have to break the icicles out of the 
hearts of the daffodils before they could be brought to 
the breakfast-table, were two unusual experiences that 
recently befel Anastasia and myself. Anastasia and 

I were leading the “simple life” together in a_ valley in 
Monmouthshire. We have led many lives together at various 
times—some of them quite simple and some of them rather 
the opposite. We have, for instance—in an inn in the midst 
of a snow-covered forest in Germany-—eaten sandwiches of 
black bread, wild strawberries and raw ham together, which 
is an experience that would link the poles; we have crossed 
“barancos”” together in the hills of Teneriffe. and beheld the 
sun peeling the skin from each other’s noses; we have house- 
kept together in the heart of London, and taken half-crown cabs 
down to the Stores to buy butter there for a penny the pound 
less than you could get it at the shop opposite; we have been 
highly comfortable and highly uncomfortable in various parts of 
the world at different times of our lives; but we have never been 
quite so uncomfortable anywhere as when we were being simple 
together recently in a Monmouthshire valley. If the spring 
had not set in, we might be being simple there now. As it is, 
we are recovering separately in the permanent homes of our 
respective relatives. , 

Phe valley itself was as beautiful a place as you could wish 
to see, especially that part of it in which we sojourned. There, 
while the sides were clifls, high and steep, tree-grown and 
path-trodden, between them lay gardens of spring flowers and 
streams. ‘To be shut in with the flowers and the river, to look 
up from far below among the daffodils and water-edges and see 
the rocks, like fortress walls, standing out high between the trees, 
was to feel, with that unusual satisfaction which unusual com- 
pleteness gives, at once the sense of shelter and strength and the 
sense of softness and sweetness. The valley was a pleasaunce 
and a castle, a garden andakeep. Anastasia’s cottage stood not 
far from its entrance. If you went down it for half a mile you 
came out of its rocky doors into the open, across a spreading fan 
of elm-bordered fields to the shining waters of the great Severn, 
where everything was sunlit and spacious and unhidden. But if 
you went up it it was like going into the heart of a secret. 
Narrow and deep, it wound into the country for three miles, full 
ot woods and the sound of many waters. Many other valleys 
came down into it, valleys that had once been the paths 
of streams into the river and were now the haunts of 
birds, the home of wild flowers, the sheltered, silent windings 
into greener woods. A track by the side of the bubbling, alder- 
grown brook, a bordering of turted slopes and the steep rise of 
flowering copses, a hanging cliff with a powdering of green 
larches and the golden outburst of a pollen-dusted “ palm,” and 
then the narrow line of blue sky—there was room for no more up 
Anastasia's valley. It had a real secret, but it was a secret that 
it kept. You could not follow its waters to their source. Half- 
way up its river suddenly appeared from under a hill, flowing 
siientiy out alter a strange and hidden journey underground, 
the course of which no man had ever traced. But that 
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which gave the valley its most unusual beauty was the number 
of its yews. As the blackness of the cypress to the light of vivid 
Italv, so the darkness of the old trees gave value to the colour of 
the English valley-sides. Rooted singly in the rock they hung out 
over it from the cliffs. Like sorrows in a lifetime, like thoughts 
among sensations, they kept places of unchanging darkness in the 
changing greens and lights of the spring-touched woods. The 
foliage on the other trees was not yet a covering—it was hardly 
yet a colour. It was no more than a shadow, a floating green so 
intangible it clung caught on single boughs like traces of a 


melting mist. The moment was the moment before the spring 
lovelier than the spring itself—and the east wind was pro- 
longing it into something more like an hour. But the yews hung 


in it like changeless shadows. Dark in the floating light of the 
spring verdure, black among a thousand shades of colour too 
soft to seize, sudden points, striking and definite for the eye to 
catch and rest on in a misty sunlit vision, so elusive it could 
be felt without being looked at, they g¢tood scattered along 
the winding lengths of the valley’s woodlands and gave 
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extraordinary strength and character to its scenery. They 
were like full-stops in a story, like the bass of a song, like 
strongholds of night in the dawn. 

In this sheltered and exquisite place Anastasia and I deter- 
mined recently to lead the simple life for a short time together 
and await the spring. As a matter of fact, few lives could in 
reality be less simple than the simple one. When servants do 
everything for you, nothing could be simpler than getting it done. 
When you do everything for yourself, it becomes a different matter. 
It is, for instance, an extraordinarily difficult business merely 
to keep clean—or, rather, to become clean after having become 
otherwise. We had a charwoman, but the last thing she did was 
to char. She was more a herald than a charwoman. She lived 
with us for the purpose of making announcements from the top 
of the three steps that led down into the large, black-beamed 
living-room of the cottage. Anastasia and I, sitting on either 
side of the old red-tiled hearth and its huge fire when the 
labours of the day were done—or, at any rate, when we were 
done with the labours of the day, which was not aiways quite 
the same thing—heard her approaching stride with apprehensive 
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hearts and lowered our books submissively. The door opened ; 
Mrs. Globb appeared, and looked down upon us over the wooden 
screen. ‘* The coals is out,” she announced, as if they were a 
family who had left home for the day, and retired, leaving 
Anastasia and myself to face the prospect of there being probably 
very little for breakfast next morning except daffodils. t other 
times she announced that the rain was in, or the milk gone off; 
or from the same spot heralded the approach of the tradespeople 
much as if they were kings. ‘* The butcher,” cried Mrs. Globb 
into the room as if he were the Prince of Wales, and instantly 
retired. But while, with the rest of England, we still awaited the 
spring, the simple life was quite simple. We cooked and swept 
and laid the table and made the beds; and it mattered little that 
we seldom ate what we had cooked, or that Anastasia would do 
the beds up like cocoons so that only a caterpillar, who never 
meant to get out, could ever have got in. We wandered up the 
valley and walked in the garden and looked down the river under 
the trees and up at the anemones on the wooded cliffs; and 
\nastasia said bow wholesome and peaceful it all was, if a little 
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chilly, and look at that beautiful berberis and listen to the brooks 
and birds. ‘The berberis was a ribes, I believe, but that was 
immaterial. 

And then the spring. set%iny We met it setting in on a 
Friday afternoon, just as we ourselves were setting out from the 
market town with food in parcels under our arms, and it took us 
an hour to do two miles in its teeth. As we approached the 
cottage door, breathless and astonished and plastered with snow 
we beheld Mrs. Globb on the step, “announcing.” Everything 
that could be out or in or off or up was out and in and off and 
up; and the simple life had become a matter of complications 
past describing. That night the valley was full of thunder and 


lightning and snow. And the next morning lambs were dead 
on the hillsides, and the daffodils lay flat on the ground and 
their heads were packed with frozen sleet. The brook was an 


icy torrent invading the garden; it snowed in the scullery 
where the roof was only tiied; the wood was so wet the 
fires would not burn; and the east wind discovered crannies 
that the builders had thought would never be found out 


till the crack of doom, when the cracks in one house would 
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hardly matter. Eevervthing that had before been merely 

mple,” such as the fact that there was no fireplace in 
\nastasia’s room and no grate in my fireplace, became matters 
ft extraordinary n ent, things to be pondered over and not 
ment ed to each other. Inthe midst of the blizzard the cuckoo 
rived, and was heard chokimg -with horror at the climate in 
which he tourd himselt. Three swallows appeared, darting 
stranvely round the cottage, like shadows among the white snow- 


flakes, and one was left to conjecture how many of them had 


perished in the desperate fight which the last few hours of their 
journey home must have been. Yet the spring had come. 


THE 


lr is well that Agra is deep in the heart of India, and that the 
traveller, from either least or West, bent on really seeing 
ynething of the land, must periorce tarry at many places 
ere he reaches the old M ygrul capital, Che country’s 
wonders are thus seen in their proper order—the lesser 


ones first. The architectural glories of the city are many, but 
it is the Taj Mahal that makes of Agra an Indian Mecca. It 
was late in the afternoon of a golden February day that we 
aw it first. As we approached, its swelling dome and slender 


minarets appeared above the trees, towering high into the 
piue, long before the fag ide and terraces below disclosed them- 
selves to view; but when we passed under the vaulted arches 
of the Great Gate, with its vivid sandstone tower crowned 
with a coronet of twenty-six gleaming marble cupolas, the Taj 

Daylight was 
merging into the amber of evening, and outlined against the sky the 
It was in one respect different-from 
what we had expected. We had seensso. many alabaster models 


Mahal in all its loveliness stood before us. 


bullding yle uned like ivory 
that the idea had formed in our minds‘that-we should find the Taj 
is white as they; but the marble has melloWed with time and long 
exposure to the Indian sun, and its slightly softened whiteness is 
perhaps more beautiful than if it were of the cold spotlessness of 
the marble terraces and arches of the Hill of a Thousand Ages 
by the Summer Palace at Peking. There are four works of man 
in the Far East that have left deeper impressions on my mind 
They are the Great Buddha at Kamakura, 
Japan, that mighty figure in bronze whose gentle, imp ussive face 


than any others. 


expresses such sweet, yet awful, calm; the Great Wall of China; 
the Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Ringoon;'and the Taj Mahal. 
Before the Great Wall, that grim old rampart meandering for 
nearly 3,000 miles over the rugged mountain peaks and across 
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All Saturday it snowed, and on Sunday Anastasia woke up 
speechless with bronchitis, while Mrs. Globb announced that it 
was only by a miracle she had ever wakened up at all. On 
Monday we left. We left the cottage and the simple life at one 
and the same time, in silence and a snowstorm; and Mrs. Globl) 
ceased to be a herald and returned to her ordinary occupation of 
being an extremely indifferent mother to eight indistinguishable 
children. As we left the valley doors the white flakes were 
whirling beautifully down between the walls of dark yew and 
budding larches. The cuckoo’s embittered shout pursued us. It 


was clear he would have given anything if he coud have left too, 


MAHAL. 


the sun-baked wastes of China, one has an indescribable feeling of 
awe. About the Shwe Dagon, with its countless tiny bells set all 
a-tinkling by every zephyr that blows, there is a delicious flavour 
of mystery; but there is a sentiment about the Taj Mahal as 
beautiful as the edifice itself, for it immortalises a royal love and 
sorrow. One enters among the charming formalities of its old 
Persian garden in pensive mood, ‘or it seems of another world than 
ours—the yvarden of a iand of dreams. Here all sounds are 
silenced: the air is heavy with the fragrance of the shrubs, the 
flower-beds and the cypress trees. Even the gentle plash of the 
fountains does not often disturb the soft peace encompassing this 
shrine—sanctuary of the fairest romance of Hindustan. Perfect 
in its proportions, almost unearthly in its beauty, it is no 
monument raised for arrogant self-aggrandisement, but is the 
mirror of a king’s heart. It is the reflection of a husband's 
devotion to a dead wife’s memory; it is the enduring record, 
enriching both art and romance, of the love story of one who 
held the best the world had to offer as scarcely good enough to 
consecrate the lifeless clay of her who bore him seven children, 
and had been his wife for fourteen happy years. The Taj 
enclosure is therefore hallowed ground, and the story of the 
shrine runs as follows: The Mogul Emperor, Shah Jehan, 
stricken with grief at the death of his beautiful Persian queen, 
Mumtaz-Mahal, the Chosen of the Palace, vowed he would 
erect over her body a mausoleum which should be pure and 
beautiful as his dead queen’s heart; the fairest building that 
ever adorned the earth, just as she had been the fairest woman 
that ever trod it. This exquisite creation in marble is witness 
to the sacredness of his word. 

It was Bishop Heber who said “the Moguls designed like 
Titans and finished like jewellers.” They were the greatest of 
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all Mahomedan builders, and in thi respect it least Shah 
lehan was the greatest of the Moguls. The Emperor Akbar 
vas a [ita é Had he built nothing but the town of 
Fatehpur-S that ne -cle ted pil f temp! palace and 
t t live for ever; but many other are the 
mar ve bear tt te to his fea ind vigour He 
used mmbler materials than h uces rs, and witl indstone 
| Lup my rik trength and beauty which stand in bold 
‘ trast to the inpassing elegance of the works of his nn 
Jebangir and randson Shah Jehan, who juggled with marble 
and gems. When this Mogul jeweller conceived the idea: ot 
the Taj Mahal, the whole world was searched tor materials 
and the finest talent of Europe was enlisted to beautify the work. 
In if e year foll the death of his queen, the foundation 
tone ere vid. Many thousands of labourers and artisans 
were employed, and seventeen yeal later this love story in 
marble and precious stones received the final touches from the 
artists who id created it. We met at Delhi a Florentine 
artist who, with a staff of lapidaries, was engaged in the restora 
tion of the m il of the Diwan-1 Kha in the palace ec. He it 


was who told us of the stones to be found inlet in the Jeypore 


marble of the Taj Mahal. There are agates of eve ry concel\ ible 


hue from many lands of Europe, chalcedon from as many more, 
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Herbert G. Ponting. SCREEN I1N THE CHAMBER OF THE TOMBS. 
‘rreen and white and variegated jade from China, columbino 
from Italy, rare-coloured pebbles from Africa, lapis-lazuli from 
Russia and Persia, turquoise from Thibet, jasper from Northern 
India, gabri, a lovely green and red stone, from Florence, 


cornelian from Persia and Arabia, topaz and amethysts from the 
\lps, coral from Ceylon, alabaster of various hues, mother-of- 


peari, m ilachite, roid stones and tiger stones, Rubies, sapphires 
and emeralds, if ever they were really used, have long since 
ai ippeared, tor the l 1] has been ransacked more than one e, the 
Jats denuding it of most of its riches, including the massive silver 
doors which ori inally barred the entrance. Shah Jehan was 
leposed by hi on Aurungzeb—that mischievous vandal who 
wantonly destroyed so many of India’s architectural beauties, and 
left but one indifferent building, the mosque at Benares, to bear 
his name to succeeding generations—in the year 1658, and 
imprisoned in Agra Fort until his death eight years later. It is 
said that it was Shah Jehan’s intention to have erected a 
companion monument of black marble, but of less magnificence, 
on the opposite shore of the Jumna River to receive his own 
remains. If this be true, by the usurpation of the throne a 
great work of art was lost to India; thus, also, was Aurungzeb’s 
evil influence felt, not only in the destruction of works his father 
had actually accomplished, but of those he might have accom 
plished. As we drew nearer to the shrine, the riches that lay 
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embedded in its walls, arches and spandrels revealed themselves 
to view. They emblazoned its fagade with floral designs and 
scrolls and with precepts from the Koran, and each opening 
admitting light and air was of delicate fretted marble. We went 
through a gateway pierced in a traceried marble screen, thence 
through another beyond into the inmost recesses of the Taj—the 
Chamber of the Tombs. It was long before the eyes, blinded 
by the reflected glare of the setting sun, became accustomed to 
the gloom; but as vision slowly penetrated it, there emerged 
from the shades an octagonal filigreed screen of exquisite work- 
manship, a filmy floral web of marble, which, as the darknes 
melted, became opalescent with inlaid stones of the richest and 
loveliest of colours. Silently we passed through the clasp of this 
embroidered girdle—most precious of such forms of ornament in 
India—and stood before the cenotaphs, embedded with inlays in 
floral wreaths and clusters, of Queen Mumtaz and the faithful 
consort for whom she had waited here so long. These, howeve r, 
were but the show tombs, for there are somewhat similar, but 
plainer, caskets in a vault below, level with the ground, where 
these royal lovers, united in death, rest side by side in the deep 
sleep of All Eternity. And now the chamber was flooded with 
a soit and mellow light, in which every detail of its embellishment 
was distinctly to be seen. 
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What skill and art! that could temper the fierce giare of the 
Indian sun, by filtering it through double screens of delicately- 
pierced marble, placed far apart, to this dim, religious twilight. 
There are four such openings, one on each side of the building, 
facing the cardinal points; and there are four smaller ones above 
them. This central chamber, Soft. or so in height, is thus 
illumined with an indescribable softness and beauty. Its repose 
and tranquillity are overwhelming. One scarcely dares to move; 
to speak would seem a sacrilege. Every movement made, every 
sound breathed, awakes the quavering echoes—the echoes of the 
Taj Mahal, most wonderful in all the world. Even as one 
whispers the slightest sound one’s lips can frame, that whisper 
is repeated a myriad times, ascending higher and higher from 
wall to wali until it trembles away through the trellised openings 
of the marble grilles above. And when the watchman, who had 
been standing motionless as a statue in the shadows, chanted a 
few notes in a rich tenor, what countless other voices sprang to 
life. ‘The place rang and tremb'el with the sweetness of the 
sounds. It was as if the very walls were singing. For long 
the voices quavered in the vault, till at length, like the last 
trembling diminuendo of a_ beautiful song, they followed the 
whispers through the marble traceries to the heavens above. 
Again that awlul silence, the silence of the tomb. But who 
shall tell with justice of the Taj Mahal? This matchless 
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building can rever be described in pros I should like here to 
State that the « uls Of the accompanying photographs were not ( 
worked in, but are t natural skies of India. These and all 
my other photographs that have appeared in Country Liri 
were made by single exposures, ind effect has in no case been 

wight for by “faki ; Herbert G. Pontine 
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LLmMRON ND THE SNe BLIZZARD 
Nk u riu resu.t of t ter snow zzeard at the end « 
Apnl (Satur , 25 was the tr on of no less tha 
Act ven t herons t rovry at Windmill Thill, 
Ilursta ceux, Sussex lhe ) were cke up beneath 
the tr nw tl ' t birds wer nesting, a y ortwo 
alter t rm y Ver Fleetwood Curt a son of the owner 
eronry, and it is quit ssible that others lay ip the nests or 
mor tl ranches I wa it Windm Hill a wee later l r n ned 
to me to le r fewer bis t the heronry than I have en before at this 

me of e vear, and I ’ th some of the paire irds ha ven u 

ne opera'ions in ust and ! tt ewhere Il have never u ol 
sever rca mitv toe i TV as in this tnst ( 
Duk Winoaict Tink TlekRONRY 

The hi ry of this East Su < hberonry is one of e most ancient and 
intere g iin the m For centuries e great vrey birds br in what 
was called Ileron Woo se to Llurstmonceux Cast! They were certainly 
establi there in the time of Thomas, third Lori Dacre of the South, 
who was hanged at Tyburn in the r of Hlenry VILL. (1541) for his shar 
map ing attr iit traid on a neighbour's ¢ ri ahict itor ter 
was unfortunately slais Ina urvey nade in th ne of Queen Eliza 
he weiter savs of Tlurstmonceux lark there is a hernery in the san Par 

il th Ilern-wood, an thev used to breed in divers parts of t Pat 
W he Hlurstmonceux Castle was dismantled, towar the end of the eighteenth 

ntur Ilern Wood was cut down, The herons then migrated a short way 
nerth to the trees se » Windmill Tlill Place, the seat of Mr. Herbert 

Curt th present owner of the castle and estate In or about the year 
1860, some of the tree t cecavyed and blown down, a portion of the 
herons moved across tl hi road to the clump of trees which forms the 
present herorry, an n two years all had fixed their habitations ther Dhese 
herons, then, wre lineal d ndants of birds which have nested at [lurst 
mo ux ww many centuries, and for aves have | n a ntomed to maintain 
themselves in the dykes ar mall rivers of Pevensey Marshes It is to be 
noted that rooks hav alwa nested aswnuside the herons, and it is curious 
that althouvh an annual ro shooti take rlac the heros are [tthe 
disturbed, and seom mderstand that they themselves will take no harm by 
the fusillade 

LATK Bkroops or TLRRON 

In ar interesting paper contr.buted this year by Mr. Thomas Parkin, a 
well-known ornithologist, to the Journal of the Hlastinuys and St. Leonards 
Natural Il wy So Vy, IS a note on this subj-cct “5 ry year,” says Mr 
Parkin, speaking of this | wry, “*ther ' owe late broods, and th Squir 
(Mr. Herbert Curt writes me that ‘there were certainly your rons in 
the nests this year (1907) In August,’ also that his mekeeper *h in idea, 
and nothing will persuade him to the contrary, that the herons have two 
hatchinus every year, one in April and the other in July Phe keeper (Ned 
Unsted had had a lile-lons experience of this co ony ol herons, and his 
remarks are certainly entitled to respect; still, I cannot help thinking that 
the late broods are from birds whose first clutches had been unproductive 
owing to the eggs having been lrosted in the early sprirg 

Oruer Sussex TLFRONRIES, 

In the lists of Sussex heronries reference is usually made to those of 
Great Sowden’s Woo Brede, near Rye, and Varhan: Park in West Sussex 
The great Brede heronry, formerly the most mportant in the county, and 
referred to by Derrer as ‘one of the largest 
in England,” has in recent years been much 
depleted The reason for this is, probably, 
that much of the timber in which the birds 
were once iccustomed to breed has been 
felled, In 1860 to less than {OO nests were 
counte while in 1850 only sume 200 were 
to be seen By the middle of the nineties 
the numbers had again greatly tallen away, 
and HOW None remains It is, however, cheer- 
inv to know that the Brede | erons have not 
vanished from East Sussex \ vood many of 
them have mivrated a short distance north- 

ist of Sowden’s Wood to Alder Shaw, near 
Beckley, a wood of about eight acres, the 
property of Captain C. E. Pennelather, where 
they have fixed their new colony among some 
oal rees. Here thev have been carefully 
protected, with th re-ult that in 1905, when 
Mr. T. Parkin and otler zealous ornithologists 
visited the wood, there were torty nests, the 
majority of which were occupied by sitting 
birds These Brede herons have been trans- 
plant ng themselves to Beckley since the vear 
1892, when three pairs s noted by Mr 
Ruskin Butterfield in’ th sf of 1596, 
page 100 first trekked — thither, They 
attempted to settle in Iden Wood, Peas.- 
marsh, near Kye, and in 1806 vo less 
than eleven nests were noted there by 
Mr. Butterfield Unhappily, under the W, Bickerton, BEG 
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wd plea that they might harm the trees and injure the pheasants the 
estruction of these unfortunate herons was determined upon, and they wer 
ill shot—-a truly barbarous and unne cessary piece of slaughter, It is 
worth noting that Iden Wood, where these ill-fated birds attempted to 


settle, was anciently a well-known heronry, which existed there as far back as 


the reign of iward I, Phat king expressly reserved the heronry on his 
manor of Iden, when he granted the property for life to Robert Pankyn, one 
of the Barons of Winchelsea 
Pun LAtesr AbbiricNn 

It is cheering to know that this year the beginnings of vet another 
new colony of herons have been made at Plashett Park near Lewes. LHere, «n 
the property of Mr. W. L. Christie of Glyndebourne, are large woods, and in 
tne centre of these, among some good-sized oaks, three nes's were forme | 
this spring It is to be hoped that this new settlement may grow «nl prosper 
Mr. Parkin is under the impression that this new colony is an offshoot from 
the Windmill Elill heronry but it may very well be the beginnings of a 
settlement of unattached birds frequenting the considerable marshes between 
Lewes and Newhaven In these marshes | have seen during autumn 
iS many as eight herons together, Probably these birds were gathering 
for migration That large numbers of our British herons migrate far cver 
the fa of the world is well known Many of them probably fix their 
habitations in other cuuntries Ihe numbers and population of our heronries 
have not increased much during the last century, yet hundreds of young 
herons are reared exch season, and these bicds, again, must of necessity 
find mates and nesting-places somewhere That they cannot, and do not, 
do this entirely in Britain is, I conceive, absolutely certain, 

DISAPPEARING BRITISH SPECIES 

While rejoicing in the at empt of Lord Avebury, by his Bill for ‘* The 
Importation of Plumage Prohibition,” to protect fore ign birds from the fate 
ol ulter extermination, it is surely hich time to look at home Protec ion is 
most urgently needed for many of our rarer British species, which are being 


rapidly harried out of existence by the egg-collector and the dealer who ministers 
Auction 
I 


Stevens’s 


to his wants At the recent sale of a private collection at 
Rooms no less than 44 clutches of choughs’ eggs were offered. jese AMounte 


in all to 180 eggs, which had, every one, been taken in County Kerry between 
the vears 18go-98! Choughs have been to a great extent exterminated in 
England, and collectors are row bard at work completing the work of destruction 


in those parts of Ireland where these interesting birds have for ages bred in 
large numbers. The Western Coast of Ireland is, of course, a favourite hunting 
ground, and there the poverty-stricken peasants are being bribed and tempted, 
at the rate of a few shillings a clutch, to rob the nests of every pair of 
breeding choughs wherever they are accessible It is within mv own 
knowledge that this shameful traffic is being carried on only too successfully 
At the present rate of progress, another dozen years or so wi.l see the practical 
extirpation of the chough in Ireland, What we require, in order to deal with 
this evil, is prompt and severe legisla‘ion, and the determination to see it 
enforced. The Wild Birds’ Protection Acts are not enough, especially in 
lawless Ireland, where the King’s writs run not very easily. If Lord Avebury, 
hav ng, as I hope, dealt successfully this year with the traffic in foreign 
plumave birds, wiil turn his attention in 1909 to the saving of the chough, 
the bearded tit and other vanishing British birds, he will be doing a great 
service to that large and growing public which interests itself in Nature and 
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former this paper, 
I wave of my first 
Hertfordshire nesting haunts of the great crested grebe, 
and illustrated this with several photographs of the bird, 
nest and eggs which I was able to obtain in the spring of 
that year. With the return of the nesting-time in May, 1907, 
an irresistible something prompted me again to pay my respects 
to these handsome and attractive birds, and to try to obtain 


number of December 


an 
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1go6, account 
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INNING TO UNCOVER THE EGGS. 
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‘‘WHAT WAS THAT?” 


some further insight other wise into that 
significant portion of their life history which finds expression 
when they have built them a “house upon the waters,” and 
when domestic oper therein are in full 1 had 
not by any means left severely alone for the rest of the year 
the birds with which | had secured such intimate terims of 
companionship in the former spring. I had paid during the 
winter several flying visits to the sanctuary so 
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tions swing. 


autumn and 


thoughtfully provided for the birds by the owner of the lake, and 
on a Saturday afternoon visit in the month of October, 1006, | 


was no less delighted than surprised to see a handsome, if 


scattered, company of grebes on the lake numbering 34 birds 
in all, now flying hither and thither in sympathetic dance 
with the ruffled wavelets; now suddenly diving head fore 
most into the water, and anon reappearing after a more 
or less lengthy passage through the element. The family ot 
the grebes is classed in books with the family of the divers 
so-called; and if you go out to a sheet of water where the 


grebes are at home and watch them, the fact that will probably 
most forcibly impress itself upon your ornithological, not less 
than upon your physical, retina is that above, and beyond, 
ind before all the grebes are divers—and very expert 
divers, too—alike by predilection, by instinct and by evolution. 
lor the erebe dives for its food, for its bath, for its exercise 
and for the mere physical pleasure of diving ; 
of its most important means of locomo- 

tion; it will dive to escape detection, 
and diving is its chief means of pro- 
tecting itself against direct attack by 
its foes. A haunting dread not 
than a sudden fright will set it diving. 
Startle a grebe from her nest and (after 
covering her eggs in less time than one 
who has not seen the operation would 
think possible) will escape by 
diving; lie patiently in wait, well 
hidden, of course, until she returns, 
and as oiten as not you will see her 
dive to the of the nest rather 
than swim upto it. Almost the first 


else, 


it dives as one 


less 


she 


edge 


operation of a baby grebe after its 
emergence from the egg is to take 
its first header into the water. I have 


never yet had the felicity of witnessing 
the love-making of the grebes, but | 
should not greatly wonder if “he” 
arranges a grand diving display as the 
most striking expression of his ardent 
affections, nor if his crested lady of 
the lake dives responsively to signify 
her gracious acceptance of his advances. 
But whether this or not, 
grebes are, par excellence, the divers ot W, 
our inland they live to dive, 

they dive to live. The nest photographed in 1go6 was situated 
right out on the fringe of the reed-beds, almost in open water, in 
fact, and this gave to my photographs a more pictorial character 
than would otherwise have been possible. In marked contrast, 
the nest I was able to visit this year was placed in a little 
secluded opening right within the central depths of one of the 
thickest reed-beds of the lake; it seemed, in fact, that the birds 
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had sought and found the very heart and 
centre of secrecy in which tc make their 
nest and rear their young, and it was to 
this isol ited retreat that | had 
them to see them again ‘at home.” 
The and 
straggling ; visible order. 
arrancement or 
position, and asa glance at one of the 


back 


to follow 


nest was large, rouch 
there was no 
neatness In Ws com 
ililustrations will show, it had for 
ground a thick, close-grown, almost 
impenetrable wall of reeds. Some raft. 
back from the nest my friend the keeper 
had erected my hiding plac e 
of large 
with dried 
nearly 
roundings of the nest. 

were securely fastened 

into the bed of 
behind the screen thus 


a couple 
strong hurdles closely woven 
Imitate as 
natural 
hurdles 


reeds SO as tO 


as possible the sur- 
These 
to strong posts 
the and 
formed a small 


wooden platform, 5ft. by 4ft. perhaps, 


driven lake, 


had been constructed to accommodate 

the photographer and his camera. This 

platiorm, again, had as its main 

supports posts driven into the bottom 

of the lake. All the preparations had 

Copyright been made, of course, a week or so 

before | made my first appearance 

with the camera, » that the birds had had time to get 
thoroughly accustomed to the screen. 

On my arrival at the place, the keeper took me out in a 

boat to my little platform behind the screen, and after | and my 


paraphernalia were safely disembarked he quietly rowed back 


again to the boathouse, laid up the boat and disappeared from 
view. My camera was soon in position, the lens being pushed 
just through the screen of reeds right opposite the nest. \t 
last, all being in readiness, with dark slide inserted and 
its shutter withdrawn, | settled down patiently to await the 
home-coming of the grebe, and on this occasion she kept me 
waiting someth ng like three-quarters of an hour before she 
returned to the vicinity of the nest. The first glance I caught 
ot her ind, be it remembered, my range of outlook through a 
mere slit in the reeds was a very restricted one—showed het 
moving timidly and anxiously about among the reeds on my 
right (they were somewhat more “open” in that direction, and 


now pausing a while, 
uncertaimty, ana 
again effecting “a the water. 
Courage followed timidity, and in its turn way again to 
halting suspicion ; olicitude, finally triumphing over 
all doubts and fears, 
prompted her to scramble in ungainly fashion up the side. 
beautiful and gracelul as a grebe may look when she is either gliding 


from it she invariably approached the nest): 
ird a little; retreating in 
diving : 


now moving forw now 


disappearance under 
vave 
but maternal 
brought het up to the edge of the nest and 
lor, 





Sopyright. 


SUSPICIOUS. 


BUT STILL 


. ° | } 4 
easily about on the water or sitting comfortably on her exalted is! ind 
nest, she is, like the swan, one of the most awkward and apparently 


ill-fashioned of birds when seen on her legs, and a glance at 
her in such an attitude suffices to bring home the fact that 
Nature never intended her for pedestrian performances 


Ilaving reached the top of the nest, she paused for a moment 


to adjust her centre of gravity to the requirements of a 
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ymewhat precarious position, and then with a series of move- 
ments of head, neck and beak that I have never seen equalled 
for rapidity and precision by any other bird, she set about 
removing the covering of broken reeds which, doubtless just as 
hurriedly, she had placed over the eggs when she left the nest. 
I fired off my shutter while she was doing this, and my first illus- 
tration shows the result. It has caught her in a characteristic 
‘out-of-the-water” attitude of un- 
wieldiness ind ** body - heaviness,” 
and, incidenially, it shows up fairly 
well the white plumage of the 
under part 
Qn another occasion when she 
was similarly engaged, I purposely 
made a Sheht nose to attract her 
ittention, and attempted in exposure 
to show the eflect this had upon her. 
Ihe result i hown in my second 
photograph, which has caught her thus 
startled. The attitude generally, the 
quaint position of the head and the 
look of suspicious enquiry in her eye, 
we all asking as sharply and as 


emphatically as possible ** What Was 
Phat?” In this photograph two of 
the partly uncovered eggs are distinctly 
visible. Keturning now to the first- 
named occasion, | kept quiet, and 
allowed her to ¢ mplete her task ol 


uncoverlig the egy This done, he 


eitled down upon them after making 
mutual adjustment between eggs and 


under feather until perfect comfort 


wi secured, but though comfort 
able in body she was by no means 
easy in mind, and this uneasiness she W. Bickerton, 


expressed by a series of rapid move 
ments of her head and neck, turning these in every possible 
direction and at every conceivable angle, as though to investigate 
with the searchlight of an impetuous curiosity every nook and 
cranny of her immediate surroundings, 


| made no further noise or movement for some considerable 
time, so that gradually her suspicions began to subside and the 
movements of her head to become, therefore, less fre quent and less 
sweeping. By dint of careful watching | calculated my chances of 
a successful time exposure upon her at this stage, and my third 
illustration gives the result of this. She is evidently not yet rid 
of her suspicions, which, also evidently, rest upon ‘that 
creen”’ and the uncertainties that may lie behind it. In this 
illustration a minor point that is well worth noticing is the sharp 


angle at which the hinder filamentous portion of her crest is 
turned upwards and forwards. This in a grebe is an unfailing 
sign of suspicion or alarm. Again I allowed a considerable 





It. Bickerton, 


TIRED OF 217 ALL. 


Interval to elapse before making my next exposure, for | wished 
her to become thoroughly composed both in body and mind 
in order that I might try to secure a_ pe riectly natural 
portrait of my bird in a perfectly natural attitude and in 
a perfectly normal and unsuspicious state of mind. As Fate and 
the bird decreed, I succeeded—beyond the wildest dream that the 
imagination of the most ardent bird photographer could have 
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conceived—and, as I hope, as my sequence of pictures will show 


For at this stage of the proceedings I perceived that a change 
was gradually coming over the spirit of my bird, and little did |] 
think at the onset of this, of the interesting sequence of events 

natural enough though these were—of which it was the fore- 
runner. lor here it became evident that my grebe was tired, 
ind very tired, too. As the proverbial Irishman might put it, all 





NODDING. Copyright 
her activities became passive; that (as | had previously thought) 
interminable motion of her head and neck to and tro and round 
and round (which, as the developing-dish afterwards revealed, 
had spoiled not a few exposures) grew less and less frequent, and 
finally ceased altogether. She did not move, she did not care to 
move; she was tired beyond the powers of grebe endurance. 
Whether the dull, lowering, cloudy day, and the depressing 
atmosphere that resulted trom it had produced this state of mind, 
or whether it was the weariness engendered by the daily, nay, 
the weekly, round of patiently sitting and still ever sitting upon 
those precious eggs, or whether both had combined to produce 
it, | will not venture to assert. I will only record that it was 
so, and call upon my photographs to “bear me witness” 
of the event, and to actually portray “the mood of a_ bird.” 
In my fourth illustration she is sinking still further under the 
spell of the mood and the moment—her neck is gradually falling 
backwards into the dorsal plane, and 
her head becoming lower and lower as 
this continues. Her crest is practically 
at its normally “plain” position, a 
sure and certain sign that her mind is 
at ease. And so the mood continued; 
and to give fitting expression to its 
gathering force upon her, she actually 
began to yawn in the most natural 
and human-like manner possible. 
At the moment I was _— simply 
astonished to see this, for, strangely 
enough, it had never dawned upon 
my consciousness that an actual wild 
bird, out in its wild state, could, o1 
should, do such an intensely simple 
and natural thing as yawn when sie 
was tired out. Yet here was the 
unthought-of thing actually taking 
place before my astonished eyes. 
Well, thought I, a photograph of “a 
gaping grebe” should prove some- 
thing of a curiosity, if only it can be 
secured. So I set myself to make the 
attempt. First, | inwardly invoked the 
spirits of the hour and the place to 
make her yawn again, and my prayei 
was answered immediately. Time alter 

Copyright time she yawned consumedly, and I, 

therefore, next set myself to carefully 

watch and time the operation with a view to calculating how 
long an exposure I might venture to risk upon her. In the 
short and the long of it, she gaped at anything from two to four 
seconds, and | therefore determined to risk a two to three 
seconds exposure of her in the act. I did so—three times 
over, and the fates were kind for the one out of the three 
which is shown in my seventh illustration. But the mood 
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still cast its increasing spell of 
weariness upon her, and soon she 
became toc tired even to yawn. 


Utterly lethargic and overcome, 
she resigned herself entirely to 
its influence and became — what 
she looked —a_ hapless, helpless, 


out-wearied grebe. Gradually her 
neck fell lower and lower, until it 
disappeared altogether in the soft 
plumage of her shoulders and back, 
and her wings were slightly raised on 
either side as though to enfold it in 
“pillowed embrace.” Her head, having 
no choice but to follow “in its train,” 
fell gently and gradually backwards 
and downwards until it too rested 
easily on her back, the beak falling 
gently on the beautiful snow white, 
sheeny plumage of the upper breast. 
She had passed off into a quiet doze. 
Yet even so, the Deity who wields the 
subtle influences of sleep was not fully 
propitiated, but required still further 





service from his votary. And _ so, 
gradually and inevitably, the head fell 
lower still and, with a slight movement W. Bickerton, A QUIET DOZE. Copyright 
sideways, to the position of perfect 
repose, the beak falling naturally into the angle formed instant. Having carefully arranged everything, I ‘rose 
by the now somewhat protrusive neck and the shoulder to the occasion,” gave her time to do likewise, and then 


gently made the exposure. My last 
illustration re produc es the ellect. She 
shot up her head and neck to their full 
height, slightly raised her body from 
the nest as though she were going to 
flounder away, arched up her wings 
and puffed out her plumage just as an 
angry swan will do, erected her crest 
upwards and forwards and her * tippet” 
outwards and forwards, vibrated both 
together at a most rapid rate, and stared 
the while in blank astonishment at the 
awful apparition that confronted her. 
This, in its turn, was just as interested 
a spectator of this little scene as she 
was. But she would not leave the nest. 
The watchful keeper, seeing me (from 
a distance) standing up, rightly took 
this as the signal that I had finished 
my work and was ready for him. 5So 
he started out in the boat to fetch me. 
Presumably on the assumption that 
one of the sort was enouch at once, the 
grebe dived immediately into the sur 
rounding reed-bed, and did not even 





wait to cover up her eggs. ‘ Ah!” 

laughed I to the keeper as I passed 

my camera into the boat, ‘* we bird 
W. Bickerton, BUT W/I71H ONE EVE OPEN. Copyright photographers are not such terrifying 

fellows after all; that grebe faced up to 
of the wing. The consummation was reached; my grebe me like a brick, and never offered to go, but she wouldn't even 
was asleep. but, like the proverbial weasel, she slept with wait to catch a sight of you.” W. LBickERTON. 


(at least) one eye open, as_ is 
shown in my seventh illustration. I 
paid in all three visits to the nesting 
grebe at intervals of exactly a week. 
It was not a little remarkable that on 
the second and third occasions the bird 
seemed in the same tired, wearied-out 
mood, and as, on the third-named 
occasion, one could not attribute this 
to the influence of the weather, it 
seems only natural to conclude that 
the long wearisome sameness and tame- 
ness of the duties of incubation had 
produced an unutterable weariness in 
a bird whese life for the remaining 
eleven months of the year had been 
one of unfettered freedom and activity. 
lt can only be her motherly solicitude 
that carries her through so tiring and 
so trying a time. 

On the occasion of my third visit, 
I had practically concluded my work, 
when | thought that, as a final effort, 
[ would stand up on my little platform, 
look my bird fairly and squarely in the 
face over the top of the screen, give 
her thus a sudden shock, and try to 
secure a photograph of her on the HW. Bickerton. AN ASTONISHED BIRD. Copyright 
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OULTON PARA, 


————— 


CHESHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


—-«=- _ ° ——A 


SIR PHILIP GREY-EGERTON, Bart. 





ULTON is to-day, as it was in Leland’s time, the seat 
of “the auncientis of the Egerton But the house 
which the old topographet notes down that * Ee verton 
buildith ther now,” was replaced, two centuries ago, 
by the one which is here illustrated, “a huge mansion, 

aid to have been built by Sir John Vanbrugh,” as “ Murray’ 


tells us. Yet the beginnings of Oulton were humble enough. 
It was merely “one capital messuage and 100 acres of land’ 
purchased, in the fifteenth century, by Hlugh, younger son of 


John Done of Utkington, which place, now only a farm, stands 
me four miles westward of Oulton. Tlugh Done’s daughter 


and here married Sir John Egert n, the head of a Cheshire 
family which, already in those days, had a long local lineage. 
Kgertons had been of Malpas (where they have ever since held 


property) before they had been of Egerton, and they had been of 
l-everton for eight eenerations before they were of Oulton also. 
Thence they have sent out many an important branch. A cadet 
of the house mounted the Woolsack under Elizabeth and left 
behind him such wealth and position as set the strawberry leaves 
on his descendant brows. The male line of the Dukes of 
Dridgwater expired, indeed, but their vast wealth has passed by 
inheritance to other noble houses. Arley and Tatton, two great 
Cheshire house , that have appeared in these pages, have 
I vertons for their lords, while the name was adopted by a scion of 
the Grosvenor family when he obtained, through his wife, estates 
and an earldom which had been held by the Egerton whose 


death, without male heir, gave the headship of the family back 
to the Oulton branch. The moment when Oulton came to the 
vertons was one of fatal civil broils and rapidly-changing 
fortunes. An Egerton and a Done had been with Lord 


\udley at the fight on Blore Heath in 1459, and all three 
had perished while Margaret of Anjou, from the neighbouring 
church tower of Mucklestone, watched the discomfiture of 


her host. But there seems te have been no _ forfeiture 
of Egerton or Done estates when, in the next year, the 
Yorkist cause triumphed and Edward IV. became King, for 
itis in his reign that the grandson of the dead Egerton, being 
still of Egerton, added Oulton thereunto by his marriage with 
Elizabeth Done, whose mother had been Audley’s daughter, and 
whose uncle had been among the slain. “The issue of this 
marriage,’ Ormerod tells us, “was the first Egerton of Oulton, 
though it is probable, from his description as Philip Egerton of 
E-gerton, that Oulton only became an occasional residence and 
not a permanent one until the old mansion of the Dones had 
been rebuilt by Sir Philip Egerton about 1536, some forty years 
after the death of Hugh Done.” Sir Philip Egerton was Si 
John’s grandson, and must have begun building at Oulton very 
soon after he came into the property on his father’s death in 
1535, for that was the year when Leland commenced the series 
of Itineraries, during the course of which he found Sir Philip at 
work on his house. This house, the very position of which is 
now somewhat uncertain, was afterwards described as “a large, 
spacious and various edifice.” and was one of those quadrangular, 
moated, timber-ftramed buildings which were then arising on 
many a Cheshire and Lancashire estate. Such was Arley and 
such is Speke. while the eighteenth century was content to 
exhibit its classic grandeur on one side only of Adlington and to 
leave the stalwart mediaval oak standing on the other three. 
Seated at Oulton, the Egertons flourished greatly, and, by 
prudent marriages and good management, they grew wealthy and 
increased their estates. ‘The most noteworthy multiplier of the 
family acres was the builder's grandson, Sir John, in whose 
time there were added Staffordshire estates by conveyance 
from a cousin, three manors in Flintshire by Royal grant, and the 
fine Northamptonshire seat of Farthinghoe by purchase. To 
this great inheritance, his eldest son Rowland succeeded in 1614. 
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created a baronet in have “succeeded, for some descents, knights of no obscure 

had married well, note,” yet “the great alliances and worthy parts of the most 

rd Grey de Wilton compleat successor of them, Sir Rowland Egerton, Knight and 

the Lord Grey wiio Baronet, have caused other countries to deprive this, his birth 

obham, condemned for his share in place, of so great an ornament.” He lived on into the Civil Wat 
onspiracy. His life was spared, but period, tempering his loyalty with prudence and suffering little 
lower, where he eventually died, and damage in person or estate. Certainly his manor of Wrinehill 
dy Egerton. Sir Rowland preferred, was plundered by the Parliamentarians in 1642, and, soon after 
purchase to his old inheritance and that, the King, in a letter still preserved at Oulton, desired of 
So that when his contemporary, William him a loan of £2,000 in rather peremptory language. But, 
Mayor's court at Chester, visits Oulten he beyond these two instances, we hear of no further attacks on his 
grets that whereas, of the Egertons, there property or purse, and if Whitelock is right in saying that the 
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House of Commons thanked him for bringing them the news of 
the surrender of Pontefract in 1645, he had evidently fully 
reconciled himself to the winning side before his death, which 
occurred in the following year. He considered his estates big 
enough for division. His eldest son, John, obtained the large 
share with Farthinghoe as the chief seat. But a younger son, 
Philip, got the Cheshire and Flintshire lands and established 
himself at Oulton, which his direct male descendant holds 
to-day. He improved his position by marriage with a 
Flintshire heiress, was knighted by Charles IJI., sat in 
several Parliaments, kept race-horses and fighting cocks, inherited 
land from a younger brother, purchased more in Malpas 
and left two sons well provided for when he died in 
1698. Oulton and the estates were settled on John, the elder, 
and his male issue, with the remainder to Philip, the younger, 
who was given considerable property and the next presentation 
to the valuable living of Astbury, he being a parson and a Doctor 
of Divinity. The brothers were, no doubt, excellent and worthy 
gentlemen, but a trifle wilful and irritable. They enjoyed hugging 
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those petty misunderstandings which are apt to set brothers by 
the ears, especially if their wives take an active hand in the 
game. After he had reached the age of sixty and had been 
seventeen years in possession, John decided to build a new house 
at Oulton. There seems no foundation whatever for the tradi 
tion, mentioned by Ormerod, that the old house was burnt down. 
John Egerton never hints that he was, on this or any other 
account, obliged to build, but merely says that he “came to a 
resolution to do so.” To gladly and light-heartedly replace you 
sixteenth century home with a Palladian palace in the taste of 
the day was in the air at that time, and John Egerton no doubt 
caught the infection. But his ideas were somewhat larger than 
his purse. He tried to borrow money of his brother, and then to 
sell him the advowson of Astbury out and out. When that was 
refused and his right to do so questioned, he sold it to a stranger 
for much more than he had asked his brother. ‘This was con- 
venient for paying builders’ bills, but as his youngest nephew 
was destined for the Church and would hope to succeed his 
father in the rich family living, tempers were not improved by 
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transa mothe f the injured youth spoke out in its building, gave so little joy, caused so much bickering and 
mind Johr verton had been twice married and had no produced a crop of finan¢ ial annoyances, these illustrations show 
children. He was getting old and going blind. There was, it to be a fine and typical example of its age. There is no 
therets | il cause to involve an estate, in which positive proof that Vanbrugh was direc tly concerned with it, but 
hac ‘ f erest buildi t house which it it bears a strong resemblance, if not to his monster palaces at 


ht é it estate to pay tor during his su 501 Castle Howard, Stowe and Blenheim, at least to the lesser 

l as ¢ n lifetime Beside is neithe the houses with which his name is connected, together with that of 

‘ i ilways termed, or Philip, his eldest son, had Wakefield or some such subsidiary architect, as in the case of 
( ey pre e least h or « re that the new house should Duncombe and Beningborough in Yorkshire. His favourite 
be built in system of lofty r 


ception rooms, 
obviating the im 
propriety of visible 





paraded as a beau 
tiful example ol 
fraternal and avun 
ular acrifices on 
lohn Kk verton’s 
part. lie was ol 
tine Sit Anthony 
\bsolute type, and 
might well have ex 
claimed with him, 
‘l am compliance 
itself--when | am 
not thwarted; no 
one more easily led 

when | have my 
own Way. Lhe 
managvement and 
settling of the 
whole ot the family 
properties and 
affairs, the building 
of the new house 
which wa to add 
lustre to the family 
for generations, the 
arranyg ments for 
the suce ion of 
his heir and for the 
endowment of his 
younge! nephews 
interested him im 
mensely and kindled 
his generosity if 
everything was 
carried out precisely 
as he sugyested. 
But this was not at 
all the way which 
his sister - in - law 
wished and thought 
right, and the two 
cordially hated each 
othe When she 
objected to John 
dictating how her 
husband was to 
settle his own estate 
she IS accused ol 
trying to “ grasp 
that estate in het 
own power as a 
bait for her future 
husband.” John 
will not rest. until 
the new house and 
the Oulton demesne 
are ettled on the 
nephew over the 
doctor's he ud, lest 
John predecea e the 
doctor, whose wite 
would, out of spite, 
* destroy all should 
she come to rule 


and = riot there 
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Chings were not pleasant for John Egerton in his old age. His 
house and gardens, which were costing him so much and involving 


him so deeply to create, 


little pleasure, for | 
young people about | 
kindness to them, 

the offer to come 


pi 


ud as he was of them, could give him 
became 


There were no 


lm to keep him lively and be grateful for his 


live 


IX ven the nephew and heir did not appreciate 
and 


as his brother's 


family was concerned, he was left in lonely possession and solitary 


grandeur until his death in 173 


As to the house itself, which, 


bedroom windows, 
is used on the south 
front, though a 
more homely and 
cdomesti style pre- 
vails on the other 
three sides. But 
dignity and “com 
pany manners” are 
fully preserved by 
rigidly preventing 
all appearance of 
ofhces and — utili- 
tarian departments. 
A sunk courtyard, 
beneath the east 
facade, carefully 
concealed by wall 
and balustrading, 
accommodates the 
offices and the en- 
trance to the base 
ment floors, while 
the stables are at 
some distance and 
screened by planta- 
tions. The house, 
unlike its moated 
predecessor, stands 
on an elevated 
plateau of the un 
dulating but never 
steep ground which 
stretches north 
from the foot of the 
Peckforton Hills 
until the modest 
elevations of Dela- 
mere Forest are 
reached. ‘The soil 
is red and sandy, 
and the red sand 
stone rock often 
crops up and, in 
oldet or less 1m 
portant buildings, 
was habituaily used, 
but, in the case ol 
Oulton, was dis 
carded for brick 
with white ashlar 
stone dressings. 
Entirely of this last 
material is the 
centre of the north 
elevation, the most 
decorated portion of 
the house, with its 
Corinthian columns 
supporting a broken 
entablature present 
Ing all the eccen 
tricity of line which 
Vanbrugh permitted 


. : % — himself. There is 
{yA ; 

much variety in the 

CENTURY. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ shape and _ treat- 


ment of the 
pediments, which are seven in number, the eighth rool 
break, in the centre of the south facade, consisting of 
a flat-topped attic storey. The entrance hall, with its rich 
wood and plaster work and simple vaulted ceiling, is nuch in 
Vanbrugh’s manner, and is comparable to the equally fine 
example at Beningborough. The suite of lofty saloons to the 
south, on the other hand, have plain walls, but heavy cornices 
supporting elaborate coved ceilings of caissons fitted with rose 
and other ornaments in high relief. On either side of the hall 
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are sitting-rooms of a smaller, simpler and more comfortable 
kind. The view in the little dining-reom is a charming composition, 
having the shell-topped recess so much in vogue at the beginning 


of the eighteenth century. The whole room, with its fluted pilasters, 
itsample cornice, its large and projecting panels, tells of the same 
decorative period. Quite distinct and still more interesting is the 
wall covermyg of another small room. It consists entirely of 


panels of Chinese lacquer of a date certainly as old as the house 


and perhaps even earlier. The tradition that consumes the old 
house by fire, also makes these panels its most valued contents, 
and saves them by hurling them into the meat, thence to be 
fished out at leisure. They are of various sizes, some very large 

about raft. by 6ft.. and represent intricate scenes of houses, 


people, birds and vegetation, Others are quite small—18in. across 
or so—and each representing some kind of beast beloved of the 
Chinese artist. All are lacquered in green, red and gold upon a 
Lacquered chairs of Queen Anne type show 
the fondness of John legerton for this form of decoration. Of 


‘ 


the character and quantity of his movables we get precise 


black backyvround. 


information from an inventory taken m accordance with the 
terms ot his will, which left them to his nephe \\ Philip only 


on certain conditions. \s manv of the articles enumerated 

such =as pieture tapestry and the “ Japan” panels—-are 
till at Oulton, it is clear that those conditions were fulfilled. 
Indeed, the chief one arising from a fear that Philip 


Kverton did not appreciate the new house-—laid down that he 
should be in residence for six months in the year. This was 


certainly carried out, for Vhilip Egerton proved an excellent 
resident landlord, finishing his uncle’s work, paying off the 
building bills and putting the family finances on a sound basis. 
lle al o improved the condition of the « states and added to them 
con iderably by purchase. He was a shrewd, clear-headed, 
indefatigable man of business, and he devoted a large portion of 


his time to the general management of the property and to the 
cataloguing and study of the family tithe deeds and other papers. 
\s the bulk of them were handed over to him “crammed con 
fusedly into three large corn sacks, near a cartload,” this was no 
light task, 

with his giving full scope to his sporting proclivities. He died 


possessed of seventy-one horses and seventeen guns, and his 


ut none of these more serious pursuits interfered 


racers and fighting cocks were in repute in the county. Dying 
childless in 1766, his brother, for a short space, and then his 
nephew and namesake succeeded him. But, if like him in 
name, this new Philip was unlike him in character, and proved 


not the careful husbandman of the family possessions, but thei 
scatterer, 

Succeeding as a young man, he entered on a course of 
yreat activity and still greater expenditure, so that, ere he 
died at the early age of forty eight, he had shut up Oulton and 


retired to one of his uncle’s purchases, rather appropriately called 
Mockbeggar Hall. Like his uncle, he indulged freely in the 

orts of the field and of the pit. To these he added that of the 
rod, and his two fisheries and the houses he erected thereat 
caused part of his embarrassments. At Oulton he built and 


furnished much, and, among other treasures, many of the fine 
examples of Wedgwood, Derby and Chelsea ware, still preserved, 
were purchased by him from their makers. Living, as he did, in 
the haleyon days of “Capability” Brown, he largely * land 
scaped” his grounds and park. Of the results of the large sums 
which John Egerton claims to have laid out on the gardens, out 
views show no trace. There is nothing of formal or architectural 
design now at Qulton. The park is separated from the 
house by a raised terrace which, on the south, is of considerable 


width. This is now merely a plain expanse of mown grass, and, 
standing high and exposed, it would not be a favourable place for 
much flower display. Its parapet, however, is built with pedestals 


for vases, and it may have had statues and geometrical parterres of 
knots and embroidery carried out in box and other wind-resisting 
plants. Here and there in the park are the remains of formal 
rows and avenues of trees, but these seem to have no reference to 
the existing house and may have belonyed to the latter days of the 
oldet one, 

That John Egerton’s father was busy at Oulton after the 
Restoration will be guessed by the picture given of an interesting 
and unusual sundial. The pedestal has a solid square plinth, 
enriched with an hour-glass as well as with the Egerton arms 
and crest. On this are grouped four balusters supporting a block 
on whose surrmit rests the dial, but on whose sides appear more 
coats of arms, together with the date 1657. The heraldry proves 
it to have been made for the place and family, but the initials are 
not P. E., but 1. C.,the reason for which has not been traced. It 
is made of the local stone, whose warm red tone, glowing through 
the greys and greens of the lichens and mosses, makes it a delight- 
ful material for garden objects. It stands in a corner of a garden 
which, no doubt, dates from the time of the extravagant Philip 
Kgerton. The central alley of the kitchen garden opens into it 
through the wrought-iron grille to take which the high wall ramps 
down as our illustration shows. This wall is the north boundary 
of a long and narrow slope closed in by evergreen trees 
and shrubs at its lower or southern edge, and behind these 
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the tall timber of the park rises proudly. The slope is mostly 
of grass, but set with clumps of rhododendrons and azaleas which 
luxuriate in this soil. In the section photographed there is 
accommodation for the reception of summer bedding plants. It 
lies east of the house and seems to intervene in the centre of 
such revains of formal planting of avenues as may yet be traced, 
Not much of these survive, for Messrs. Eames and Webb 
members of the Brownian school— were employed to get rid of 
formalism and introduce the clump, the belt and the serpentine, 
and they sent in a bill of £1,000 for their labours. The effect now 
is good, for lapse of time and fertility of soil have produced the 
giant and picturesque trees which are the glory of the park, and 
have long ago pushed out their less thriving and too proximate 
neighbours, and thus shaken themselves free of the plan and 
system of their planters. 

Philip Egerton’s disastrous financial muddles were, after his 
death, largely cleared up by a widow of “remarkable aptitude 
for transacting legal and monetary business,” as her grandson 
testified long after. An Act ot Parliament was obtained which 
permitted the disencumbrance and repair of the main estates by 
the sale of the outlying ones. Her son John, even after he came 
of age, seems to have left the management of this uphill business 
largely in her hands’ Jt was a long task, and even ten years 
after Philip’s death a professional surveyor reported that the 
house was too large for the estate and that the farms were 
ruinous and ill cultivated. All this time the house remained shut 
up, but it was not pulled down or even allowed to decay. Light 
dawned at last, and John Egerton lived to be a wealthy man and 
a baronet. 

The last male of the senior or Farthinghoe bran h 
had been created Earl Grey de Wilton, in consideration of 
claims derived from his maternal ancestors of Jacobean times. 
He had no son, and his daughter carried the estates, as we have 
seen, to her husband, whose  father-in-law’s earldom was 
re-created in his’ favour. The baronetcy, however, came 
to John Egerton of Oulton as male heir to Sir Rowland. 
lle also prefixed his great-great-grandmother’s name to his 
own by Royal licence, and the baronets have been Grey 
I:vertons ever since. Long ere this he had been in a 
position not merely to return to Oulton, but to spend large sums 
in its renovation and refurnishing. His visits to Italy resulted in 
his adding to the pictures, statues and objects of art which the 
mansion contains. His friendship with John Nash—George IV.’s 
favourite architect—led to considerable structural alterations 
under the direction of Lewis Wyatt, but the character of the 
house, as an early eighteenth century example, was not seriously 
impaired. All this work was neither fully finished nor finally 
paid for at the time of his death, in 1825. He had inherited 
his father’s love of expenditure. His Parliamentary election 
contests were extremely costly, and he spent freely in carrying 
on the sporting and racing traditions of his ancestors. — [lis 
death, as in the case of that of his great-uncle, resulted in the 
quick succession of a brother and of a nephew. But the Philip 
who succeeded in 1829 was not like the Philip who had proved 
so bad a steward from 1770 to 1786. His father had been one 
of the two rectors who, under the old dispensation, alternately 
occupied the noble parish church of Malpas, the cradle of the 
family and their chief place of burial. Here Sir Philip de 
Malpas Egerton was born in 1806, and in due time he became 


an undergraduate at Christ Church, Oxford. Before his advent 
this college had produced two geologists, John Conybeare and 
William Buckland. The former was no longer in residence, 
but was writing on the subject. The latter had not yet obtained 
the deanery of Westminster when Philip Egerton came up, 
but was a Canon of Christ Church and reader in geology. 
Under his influence the young man fell, and turned his 
attention to this and cognate branches of science. He made 
palawontology his subject, became the leading expert on 
fossil fishes, journeyed far and wide in his search for them 
after leaving Oxford, and, at the age of twenty-five, became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, having already established 
a reputation not merely as a_ collector, but as a careful 
scientific observer and as a good naturalist. Yet science by 
no means absorbed his large powers and energy. In his own 
home and county, and also in Parliament (where he sat as a Tory 
throughout his career, except for a couple of years after the 
passing of the first Reform Bill), he displayed great business 
ability and sound judgment. He was of so genial and kindly a 
disposition that he not merely endeared himself to his sympa- 
thetic neighbours, but was ever most popular with his political 
opponents. To his artistic and archeological proclivities we owe 
not merely the adequate preservation of the family seat, but also 
a careful account of its owners and a catalogue of its rare 
contents. ‘Thence we have been able to derive much informa 
tion and to quote the passages which give a touch of human 
interest to this article. Lor though Sir Philip de Malpas Grey 
Egerton’s “ Account” and “ Catalogue” were for private circula- 
tion only, copies of them have been most courteously lent to us by 
his grandson, the eleventh baronet, who now possesses the home 
and cherishes the traditions of this ancient family. .¥ 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


INTERESTING Rock GARDEN SHRUBS. 


ANY amateurs frequently find a difficulty in selecting 
suitable flowers for definite purposes. The difficulty 
of correct planting is greatly increased with shrubs, 
as a year must often elapse before mistakes can be 
rectified, and nowhere does ultimate success depend 

so much upon careful selection in the first instance as in the 
choice of shrubs for rock gardens. Here, at any rate, the 
popular fallacy of planting for immediate effect must be rigorously 
controlled, as it is not too much to say that many rock gardens 
which would otherwise merit approval are ruined by planters 
yielding to the desire for quick returns; or, in other instances, 
where the idea is to hide all traces of recent disturbance of soil, 
by introducing shrubs which are out of character and proportion 
to their surroundings. 

Furnishing rock gardens with shrubs is no real difficulty if 
once we recognise the type of plant required and the definite 
work to be performed. Although the increasing practice of 
growing these shrubs in pots for sale enables planting to be 
performed at any time, it is more satisfactory to proceed with 
the work at this season, as the plants make some root growth 
before winter, and it enables them to start away well whenever 
the ground begins to warm in spring, so that by midsummer the 
plants are comfortably settled in their quarters. Some shrubs, 
like the finer varieties of Cistus, which at best are but half- 
hardy, seem to enjoy the stony root run which rock gardens 
afford. Under such conditions they live longer than in the 
ordinary border. It is advisable to protect these the first winter 
by light Spruce boughs. 

lor convenience the following shrubs are grouped under 
separate heads, according as the plants are erect or bushy 
in growth, and as all succeed in ordinary garden soil—unless 
otherwise stated—any soil having a tendency to produce 
exuberant growth should in general be avoided: 

Erect SHRUBS 

Amygdalus nana.—F lowers pink, borne in spring before the leaves, 

which are long and narrow; 18in. high. 


Caragana jubata,—A Siberian shrub of quaint appearance, with Pea- 
like flowers 





Genista precox /utea.—VYellow flowers in June, one of the best and most 
compact growers, 


Betula crcnata nana is a most distinct Birch; the leaves are crenated at ROSE MME. ABEL CHATENAY. 


the margins ; does not succeed on chalk soils. 


le 
Cistus formosus.—This has yellow flowers, with a brown spot at the Hypericum kalmianum makes a neat bush 2ft. high; it flowers freely 
base of the petals; leaves small on twiggy growths. This and the variety well into the autumn; flowers sulphur, leaves narrow. 
l/nico/or are two of the best Lotentila Friediichsent is a pretty sulphur-coloure 1 hybrid between 
C. kalmiana has very distinct leaves, somewhat resembling Rosemary. davurica and fruticosa ; all are good rock garden shrubs and flower for th 
C. halimijolium is much like /formosus, but flowers even more freely best part of the summer. 
than that variety and should certainly be planted, Prunus pumila is welcome for its flowers in spring and the bright 
) ) 
crimson tints In autumn Own-root plants should be purchased 


Ketino:pora Sandere is a very dwarf Conifer; the points of the shoots 
are tinted with blue-grey in winter. 
Sfiret arguta acquires a distinct character in poor soil, and flowers 


with perfect freedom in such positions 


BuSHY SHRUBS 


Ethionema grandificra has pink-white flowers resembling Candytuft 
rhe long whip-like roots enjoy a stony root run; 12in, to 24in, high 

Berberis dulcis nana is a good evergreen. The flowers are crange and in 
the form of pendulous balls; the tips of the shoots colour purple in autumn ; 
it grows about 2ft. high and quite as much through 

Cistus avyssoides Flowers deep yellow; leaves small. C. a/garvens 
Flowers yellow, with a maroon blotch on each petal; leaves narrow Iwo 
good rock garden shrubs, 

C. florentinus. Distinct in leaf from those already named, and a more 


vigorous shrub; it grows 3/t. to 4ft. high, and has pure white flowers all the 
summer 


Genista radiata and Acrrda are interesting examples of shrubs without 
leaves. The green shoots perform the functions of these members; flowers 
vellow. 

Cytisus schipkaensis (leuc inthus) Flowers sulphur white, produced well 
into the autumn. [he plant rarely exceeds 18in. in height, but often 
measures 3ft. through, A first-rate shrub 

Ononts reiundifo ta, lowers rose pink; distinct leaves 

Poten:ida micrandra and saiesoviana have both yellow flowers; they ar 


rare in gardens, but should be planted for the long season over which they 
bloom. 

Spirea crispifotia is a pygmy Spirea having re 1 flowers, and grows about 
gin. high. 

Veronica buxifolia is one of the freest growing of the dwarf Veronicas ; 


foliage light green. 


Rosks MME. ABEL CHATENAY AND BELLE SIEBRECH' 


THE photographs reproduced in the illustrations hav b en kindly sent 
by Mr. Hitchcock of Australia, and show the beauty ol the flowers in that 
far-off land; but the plants seem to be much the same there as here, Itisa 


plea ure to know that Roses are fast winning their way into the affections ol 





earden-lovers over the seas, and no more beautiful hybrids, tor such they are 
g 


could be chosen for creating beautiful groups. Mme. Abel Chatenay is, we 


ROSE BELLE S/IEBRECHT. think, the queen of Roses; its flowers are a mingling of rose at 1 sal 








ay 


tw 


the pointed petals im 


unt to them strength and character Iwo large beds 
ot this in the yard ot th writer ust year gay A weaitn ot bloom that no 
other hybrid displayed, and the long, sturdy, straight stems were most 
cceptable for cutting Be Siebrecht or Mrs. W. J. Grant is another 
hybrid in great favour. but too well known to need description 
Kose PARADIS (WICHURAIANA 
Wedo not know when we have seen a Rambler Rose that has pleased us 
mor than this pretty novelty It is verv distinct and quaint; there ts 
alolutely nothing like it Phe flowers are of the colour of Leuchstern with, 
perhap a larger white eye than this well-known sort, but it is the arrange- 
ment of the petals that gives tl Rose its distinct appearance. Phey are five 
in number, each petal separated by about jin. from the next petal. 
They 1 blunt at the ends and indented in the cen're of the edge 
\s the flowers age the petals fold their sides under, which accentuates the 
peculiar form ana gives the impression of a Maltese cross he flowers are 
produced in gracelul sprays of some twenty to thirty in nu nber. Each spray 
on vivorous plants has gr rwth of fully rSin. from the main stem, and as the 
flowers have the fine character of the lliawatha type, namely, of being most 
versistent in their lasting qualities, one can rea lily understand what a graceful 
al useful Rose this will b Asa standar:| weeper li cannot fail to be in 
lary emand rhis Kose comes from Mr. W. H. Walsh, the raiser of 
Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Wedding Bells, ete., and it is to be hoped he will 
continue to give us varieties so perfectly distinct as this one. 
KOSK-1IME 
Writing of the Mm Abel Chatenayand Belle Siebrecht reminds one of the 
early Ros It is a glad day when the first Rose opens and we know that the 
Kose season has begun Just which kind it may be will depend on the width 
lrange of Roses crown in any one garden; but where there is a fairly good 
collection it is likely to be Fortune’s Yellow. with its lovely loose, coppery 
blooms, its dainty leaves and cruel prickles. One of the Briars will probally 


THE TREK OF 


I you have about you a touch of the campaigner, or only a 
love of horses, dogs and fresh under- 
that is a siren’s song to the 
But if you have, to boot, a love ot scenery 
and architecture, a feeling for propriety in all things well 
onstructed, whether on rolling foundations or solid, and the soul 
of a painter, then you doomed sooner or later to fall under 


**\ motor good enough for me,” 


air, then you will 


stand the “call of the wild,’ 
caravannist. 


are 
the spell of the caravan. 
the Philistine, 
and it may be, but it 


IS 
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be the next. The herald of our Scotch Briars, the garden descendants of the 
native Birvet Rove (R. spinosissima), wili be its representative from Russian 
Cenual Asia, but that its leaves are a paler greer, both flowers and leaves a 


trifle larger, and that it blooms about a week earlier, With the waning of the 
first full blooming-time 


Briar flower. comes the g 
a Hybrid Noisette, with its large pale 


\ime 


lea-like 


of that delightful free-growing 


Rose Alfred Carriere, classed as 


foliage and wide, loose flowers of a delicate warm white a Rose 


for many purposes, but best, perhaps, trained through some rather open, 


small tree or bushy brake, as its growth inciines to be leggy below. 


Still, it is lovely on any old building or fence, or as a Rose hedge trained 
down, so long as there is something to cover the bareness of its lower spaces. 
Of other well-known Roses the Boursaults, derived from Rosa alpina, will 
be the next to bloom, the most beautiful being the pink Morlettii, and tke 
f this family may be 
Blush 


a beauty and tenderness of colouring that is hardly matched by any other 


much better Blush Boursault. Roses « known by the 


rather long stems with reddish bark without prickles. Boursault has 
Rose. The outer petals are of a rosy white of extreme purity, and the clear 
rose tinting of the middle of the flower gives the same impression of remark- 


able 


whole appearance and character closeiy in sympathy with the modest cottage 


purity. In stony or cha:ky soils this is a lovely arbour Rose, in its 


dwelling 


»? 


architecture. 


while for its daintiness it is equally fitted to accompany the most 
-the 
grand and rampant Reine Olga de Wurtemburg, lovely when half opened as 


refined By this time there are many Koses in bloom 


acut flower; the earlier of the Penzance Sweet Briar hybrids; the garden 
varieties of Rosa alba; and the rugosa, now rapidly advancing as parents of 
Then the 


alwavs faithiul 


new hybrids and crosses among bush Roses there are already 


many Teis in bleom—the Mme. Lambarc, and the deeper- 


coloured Papa Gontier, the free-bLlooming Hybrid Tea Viscountess Folkestone, 
and the handsome Captain Christy, also a Hybrid Tea, one of the best ot 
bush Roses for rather poor soils, where the satisfactory cultivation of Hybrid 


Perpetuals is almost an impossibility. 


THE TIKBEAM.—I1. 


any books on coach or waggon building that I couid lay hands 
~ [then proceeded to make scale drawings of a caravan as it 
ought to be, wrote a specification, and got prices from half-a- 
dozen well-known waggon-builders. I think there was a variation 
of some £200 in their tenders, so it was decided to have her 
built under my own eye by men in Chelsea. Perhaps the reader 
will be wanting to know why she was christened Tiebeam. In 
course of making the drawings a space remained under the eaves 


On. 


at the back that 
seemed to call for 
- decoration. And since 























is not good el ough lor { ew oe ok 
everyone alway , 
Ihe owner of a motor } gaan enema 
i) et ' 1 a enyma eaave 
is expected by his eel { t 
a a 7/3 
friends (and the chaulf- woonee TG ts a5 
. enn P| 7 $3 ’ alee 
leur) to go the pace, | Sr he tia 
' 
line scenery flies by a } i rromt oF wocuems im door 
e ih G rear ramen 
hardly seen, and much . 
less digested by the 
ne sg as nine- ae 
tenths oP their interest 


to be centred 
ot 
In your caravan no guest will expect you to hurry 
past fine things, and there is a real opportunity to enjoy them, 
for every need of man is catered for aboard, and no consideration 
of time or weat necessitates beating a retreat from any- 
thing attractive. You stay to drink things in, and perhaps 
to paint them, which yields the keenest pleasure of all. But 
there is ind caravanning. It may be done 
well by well-to-do people, or it may be done in a one-horse way, 
as the travelling tinker does it. Pe yple’s conceptions of things 
differ. Most of my friends, for instance, seem to look on a 
caravan as inseparable from mats, brushes and clothes-pegs, 
with a rather unwashed standard of existence. That this need 
not be has already been ably demonstrated by other writers. 
he summer of 1g07 may be said to have never existed, 
that, | suppose, why old intentions to build a 
caravan { should have come to a head then. How- 
ever, as a kind fate willed it, she was not compiete til early 


are ure 
the 


the engines. 
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autumn, when the sun shone out at last and smiled on her 
departure. What I looked to in scheming my entourage--for it 
does not by any means end with the van herself—was an 
experiment in the cost of doing things quite comfortably on 
four wheels. She was to be a travelling workroom for archi 
tecture and withal a movable country house from which to visit 
friends and kinsfolk at their homes up and down England. 


So there were to be drawing-boards, lockers for instruments and 
correspondence, books of reference on the shelves, a hunting-crop 
on its hook and a saddle among the tents in the net ; for when 
in camp for some days I proposed to ride the caravan horses. 
Hlere the constructional sense tempts me to tell all about her 
birth, of her various timbers and their uses, and the scheming 
of her internal arrangements; but of that, perhaps, in another 
chapter. It is enoug! to say that since this year journalists had 
been writing about caravans | read all they had to say. and also 


THE 







a touring van Is prac- 
tically a yacht upon 
wheels, this space 
seemed the place for a 
name. And since, 
further, it fell on what 
architects call the tie- 
beam, and that word 
was my own telegraphic 
address, it seemeJ an 
apt enough name fcra 
_travelling workroom. 
Moreover, it sounds remotely connected with Sunbeam, a yacht 
the fame of whose cruises is widespread. So for all these 
reasons the name was inscribed in lower-case letters of the best 
Caxton type in black and yellow over the back window. 

The outfit of a caravan, of course, depends on how many 
are to tour in her and for what kind of touring she is intended, 
for there are various ways of using a caravan. First, and 
cheapest, she may be used as a more or less stationary base from 
which to make excursions, or a kind of clubroom for several 
campers, one or two of whom will sleep in her. In this case no 
horses are necessary, as they can be hired from a neighbouring 
farmer when camp is to be moved. I have not yet tried it myself, 
but believe this would be the pleasantest thing to do in hot 
weather. Secondly, you may trek most days, camping far afield 
every evening. This costs more and is hard work for both men 
and horses. It is campaigning in little, and for all but the skipper 
it is a continual struggle to keep clean with an easy relapse into 


ever 
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we 


CARAVAN, 


dirt. Except in the long days, too, there is not much daylight 
left for writing or other business when you get into camp. 


Thirdly, you may trek from inn to inn, stabling the horses every 
night, finding a bed for the man (only one is necessary for this) 
and having your meals cooked at the inn by the driver and brought 
out to you to the van, For all that you now have one mouth 
less to feed, this will prove the most expensive way and the least 
enjoyable. It is essentially a winter mode of travelling. 
The author of “Across France in a Caravan” travelled in 
this way, but it must be remembered that he had the pluck to 
start in midwinter, and in what was from his description the 
most inconvenient van that ever existed. 

Well, having built my caravan and made her as commodious 
as I knew how, it remained to decide the personnel of the 
expedition. After some sifting a man was found to act as 
driver and cook and make himself generally useful. A junior 
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assistant was also taken to copy letters, etc., while in camp and 
do housemaid of a morning, whiie | made the bed and did my 
own valeting, except boots. These two were to sleep in a tent, 
while | had the van to myself with two spare berths for friends. 
However, as the latter voted it already too late for leading an 
al fresco existence, the spare berths were unoccupied. And I have 
since come to think that with more than one in a caravan it must 
he difficult to manage, except, perhaps, in the summer, when 
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CARAVAN. 


The visitor would be 
for ever tumbiing over one or the other, with no small danger of 
a conflagration. The men’s tent, bedding and trestles were to 
be carried in a net with the horse-rugs and a bicycle, and their 
clothes in valises on a crutch at the back. There was another 
tent for use as a bathroom in the morning and for cooking 
in rough weather later in the day. As to horses, I decided 
to hire them by the month, a system which seemed to offer 
many advantages. Should either of them go wrong another 
would take its place on receipt of a telegram, and whenever 
one chose to go into winter quarters they could be sent 
back and the whole entourage disbanded at a moment’s notice. 
The first pair that came were fine high-metalled greys that had 
been at a fire station. Externally, the Tiebeam was nearly 
finished when they appeared, but internally much still remained 
to be done. And since the weather at last promised to keep fine 
I decided to have her “engines fitted,” so to speak, under the 
trees at the Avenue, about half a mile from the waggon-builder’s 
yard. Lhe greys were put in at dusk one evening, and as there 
was no box-seat or head-light the reins were passed through the 
front window and a bicycle lamp hung out on the off side. As 
soon as they felt the big load behind them they no doubt 
classed it as a kind of fire-engine, and the pace they made down 
the Fulham Koad must have been a record in the annals of 
caravanning—at least, so 1 judged from the faces of Chelsea folk 
on the pavement. However, as the Tiebeam grew daily heavier 
with internal fittings and a bulky array of bags in the net these 
horses were voted too light for the work. Soa pair of stouter 
and soberer greys took their place. Both worthy people, as one 
came to know them, but without the 
dash and flare of the two once of 
the fire brigade. The new pair rejoiced 
in the rames of Corset and Nightdress, 
and on first sight there seemed to be no 
difference between them, except that 
Nightdress perhaps had the darker tail. 
As a watch-dog would be needed to 
guard our camp of nights, I thought of 
a half-bred Airedale, Roger, born in sin 
of a fox-terrier bitch at my home in 
Yorkshire. Not being wanted there, 
the next train brought him to London, 
and he signed on as one of the liebeam 
crew. Being an animal of some 
character, he rose to the occasion, and 
at once took charge of the whole expe- 
dition. He singled out Nightdress as 
his special friend, and gave the word to 
trek with frantic barks and perilous 
bounds at her nose, lest, perchance, his 
orders should escape her notice. 

On September 14th, when every- 
one else had long left town for tle 
moors, a start was made, and as the 
new ho:ses bent with a will into their 
collars the Tiebeam moved steadily forward, all together like 
a vessel from the slips, and just missing the archway with two 
inches to spare over the lantern roof, we launched into the busy 
traffic of the Fulham Road. Pandemonium reigned inside for a 
moment as the lamps swung all ways at once against the roof 
timbers like a peal of belis in a church tower. However, 
when these were laid to rest on the after berth she rode quietly 


there is little need for lamps and stoves. 
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enough, and we were able to sit about at the table and watch 
mere Londoners on the other side of the window-panes from a 
pleasantly elevated point of vantage. The increase of their 
curiosity and the puzzled expression when they lit on the name 
Tiebeam could best be studied from the back window. 
I had taken the coach-builder on board for a bit to see how she 
went, and we were trekking along gaily in the dire 
Wormwood 


small 

now \ tion ol 

Scrubbs, the big atlas lying open on the table to 

show us the streets we were threading. Inside 

the van all looked the picture of neatness 

and comfort. Walls, ceiling, floor and hangings 

all in harmonious shades of cool green, from 

which brass fittings sparkled out here and there, 

and the books strapped into their shelves lent 

that pecvliarly furnished air that books do. The 

lace borders to the window gave a 

boudoir touch to the sitting-room and the 

general effect was one of extreme babitability. 

Externally the colour scheme and 

simple. The whole of the body, except the 

windows and shutters, which were yellow, was 

of a subdued greenish grey lined with black. 

And: the whole of the carriage, under-carriage 

and was yellow, lined with black, 

which was also carried into the crutch and the 

name-plate. The lamps and fittings on body, 

pole and harness were nickelled, and with het 

yellow cans and green canvas buckets hanging 

from the spring-summers, the presented a very 
workmanlike appearance. 

It was a and somewhat afternoon as we 
proceeded through Ealing and Willesden, and Roger, proving too 
eager to run well on his lead underneath, had beém taken inside. 
Most of the road here was occupied with tram-lines, and in the 
endeavour to avoid a passing car three of the Tielsam’s near-side 
pillars came in contact with a lamp-post. This spoilt her bloom 
somewhat at the outset, but the timbers were sound and the 
damage apparently skin deep. So feeling lucky to have escaped 
London with no worse tale to tell, we proceeded and Jet trameat 
wait on us instead. As far as Sudbury the going was rather 
perilous on account of the road being up for new tram-lines ; 
but after that a certain air of the country began to pervade 
things, and presently the spire of Harrow stood out against the 
sky. As there was a building there that had to be seen, I had 
proposed to camp somewhere in the neighbourhood; but after a 
whispered conversation between the driver and the boy it was 
gently broken to me that the keys of the larder and the 
Rippingille stove had failed to accompany us from London. 
This was in the nature of a could get at 
of the provender and were bereft of any means of cooking. The 
ouly alternative was to seek out some inn and board the crew 
there for the night. At Harrow the best hotel was, of course, on 
the top of the hill, and the horses, which were far from hard in 
condition, could. not be asked to face such a climb at the end 
of the day, so something had to be found in the lower town. 

Where suburban villas abound 


curtains 


Was broad 


wheels 


liebeam 


grey lileless 


shock, as we none 


inns are scarce, but with 


lamps alight and a superfluity of boys as pilots we found one at 





UNDER THE SKY. 

last. Although rather a gin palace in front, at the back it was 
moderately quiet. There was stabling for the horses, but the 
‘Tiebeam was too high to get under the archway. As a resting- 
place for her we were advised to try a contractor's yard a little 
further on, and there she was left locked up in the dark, while the 
horses were stabled, and I dined at the 
something to eat and a bed elsewhere. 


inn. The men found 
Returning to slecp in the 


} 
5 ‘ 
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Tiebeam, I had a feeling that, so far at any rate, the jaunt was aimed at by the poultry-keeper is shown, however, by the fact 
are coming up to my ideals of caravanning. ‘The floor was that half of the birds have laid twenty eggs or more during the 
atilt, and one had visions of probable pits of slacking lime in the month, while five birds have laid twenty-six eggs and one, a 
immediate vicinity. But Sunday broke with the clearest of blue White Leghorn, has produced twenty-seven eggs in thirty 
kies, and theugh disclosing sandbeaps and all the paraphernalia days. The highest total for a month was attained by the 
{ the builder’s yard, still there were mossy roots about, and eleventh pen, Buff Plymouth Rocks, with 143 eggs, or an 
bebind them a row of the snuggest of orchards inhabited by average of twenty-four. Next to them came the Black 
various families of Buff Orpingtons. In one of these a camp-table V yandottes with a total of 140 eggs, two birds laying twenty-six 
was spread with a dainty white cloth and a sparkling teapot, two eggs each. In judging results it ought to be kept in mind that 
nut brown eggs, rolls and a pot of jam. It was good to be free the weather was very inclement and the temperature extremely 
fromthe turmoil of town, to lie back in a green armchair with a variable. Easterly and northerly winds, with accompaniments 
pipe and gaze up into the tall, slender elms where swallows and of snow and rain, are not ideal conditions for producing a 
pigeons were circling round the tufted tops, white flecks against maximum of eggs. The official report says that on several days 
the blue. After washing up, the boy was sent back to London to the runs were a quagmire. Still, the practical poultry-keeper 
retrieve the keys. Meanwhile, close to this orchard, I had espied would probably rather see what can be done under the worst 
a five-acre meadow, flat as a billiard-table. As a camping- conditions than under the best, because in the latter case there 
ground — thi looked tempting, and = although already is usual!y a standard set up which is unattainable by the ordinary 
occupied by seventeen heavy draught horses, | sent to the poultry-farmer. 
inn tor our own and had the Tiebeam hauled in there. SmaLct Hotpinc Dtrricucties. 
Chen the driver and I held what might be called a tent parade, Inapplying the Small Holdings and Allotments Act, the local 
and after that a general packing parade, of the things in the authorities are met with obstacles that practical men expected. 
net, to see how they could best be arranged with a view to The Town Clerk of Canterbury told his council the other day 
easy travelling and accessibility in the order in which they that he thought the allotment-holders expected that the corporation 
were required, [he mares were turned out in one of the would provide land, as the saying is, at their back-door. Such 
orchards in their smart blue initialled rugs, and, having had hopes are bound to be disappointed. What the council aims at 
in easy day, they spent the time in racing round it to show is to obtain Some cheap land somewhere—it would probably be at a 
ff betore their male admirers on our side of the fence. considerable distance from Canterbury, and they mean to effect 
So far, Roger bad been an inoffensive dog, if he had done a purchase with the aid of a professional valuer. One of the 
nothing specially to keep one amused; but to-day a trait in councillors made a very pertinent enquiry as to the provisions 
his character that | had heard vaguely alluded to crept out. for the recovery of rent. As he very sensibly said, they did 
There was a terrible uproar among the poultry, and I met not wish to acquire land and then have a lot of it left on 
my young friend streaking through a fence in hot pursuit their hands. These practical considerations must affect many 
of a cockerel, some of whose tail feathers alreadv clung about districts besides those in Kent. It is right and proper that an 
his guilty mouta I treated him like a father, and flogged him endeavour should be made to carry out the Small Holdings Act 
with a will, loyally; but, on 


the other hand, 
it is just as 
necessary that 
the rights of the 
ratepayers 
should be safe- 
guarded. If 
injudicious pur- 
chases are 
made, it is 
certain that the 
public will have 
to pay in the 
end. Again, it 
will be neces- 
sary to find out 
how far the 
applicants will 


hoping that de- 
cided measures 
at the outset 
would leave an 
indelible im- 
pression on his 
mind. He ex- 
pressed much 
regret, and 
made all sorts 
ol promises 
tor vood be 
haviour in the 
future. Then 
he forgot, and 
gave the cart 
norses a turn. 
Astheirstampe- 





ding threatened be contented 
the tent ropes, with land at a 
if not the FIVE GENERATIONS. distance. 
salety of the Suppose, to 
caravan herself, he was caught and tied up out of harm’s way. take the typical case of Canterbury, that land of moderate 
Kvery day brought its lesson, and here I learnt how essen- value can only be obtained in what is -practically a new district 
tial it is to have the caravan on a level keel. It just to these men. Will they be contented to shift their belongings ? 
makes all the difference in comfort, but it was not until a long In the latter case a new difficulty will arise that some of 
time alter then that I learnt to use a screw-jack and blocks to get the Surrey councils are trying to thresh out. In cases where 
that position under all circumstances. In course of the after- the land is close at hand, the new holders may make shift 
noon the bov returned cheerfully with the keys, which he now for a time with the houses in which they at present reside, but 
quite well remembered having left on the gravel before starting. where distant land is purchased new cottages will have to be 
tlowever, it was then too late for cooking, so we were once more erected. Now it has been pointed out that landowners cannot, 
driven to feed at the inn, I’, Intco THomas. under existing conditions, put up cottages that will yield a 


commercial rent. Will the local authorities be justified in 
building at a loss? A suggestion has been made that public money 


FR O M THE FAR MS. should be utilised for this purpose; but in that case are the 


small holders to be charged a rent that will yield a fair interest 


Hens In CoMPETITION. on the capital expended ? These are questions difficult to answer, 
REEDERS of poultry ought to obtain excellent guidance but they illustrate the practical problems to be solved before the 
from the experiment now being conducted by the * back to the land” programme is carried out. 

Utility Poultry Club at Rayne, near Braintree, Essex. WEATHER Forecasts ror Harvest. 
\ number of hens have been confined for twelve We are asked by the Meteorological Office to make public 
months, and a report has now been issued showing the arrangements for warning farmers of the weather they are 
the totals of each pen for the seven calendar months that likely to meet with during the important harvesting operations of 
have elapsed since the beginning of the experiment. The summer. Every afternoon the forecasts will be prepared for 
order of the running is: White Wyandottee, first, second, third, transmission by wire from the office each weekday at 2.30 p.m., 
fourth and fifth; White Leghorns, sixth; Buff Rocks, seventh ; giving the probable weather for the twenty-four hours 
White Wyandottes, eighth; Black Wyandottes, ninth; White commencing with midnight of the day of issue. The cost of 
Wyandottes, tenth; Buff Rocks, eleventh; White La _ Bresse, each telegram to any one district will be 6d., with one 4d. for 
twelfth; White Wyandottes, thirteenth; Houdans, fourteenth ; each word of the address. Forecasts will also be prepared 
White Leghorns, fifteenth; Buff Rocks, sixteenth; Barred Rocks, at g.30 a.m., and earlier than that after July 1st, which 
seventeenth; White Leghorns, eighteenth and nineteenth; and will be sent in place of the afternoon forecasts on payment 
Partridge \Wyandottes, twentieth. The obvious moral to be of 1s. 6d. per week in addition to the cost of the telegrams. 
drawn is that the strain is as important as the breed, since the On Saturday afternoons general forecasts will be issued 
same breed is first and thirteenth in the list, while for two days, in view of the general suspension of agri- 


another breed is sixth and nineteenth. The standard to be cultural work on Sundays. These will be ready for despatch 
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after seven o'clock in the evening. In addition to this, the 
office is prepared to send notification by telegram when the 
conditions appear favourable for a spell of settled fine weather. 
This will take the form of a forecast covering a period of not less 
than two days from the date of issue. The arrangements appear 
to be admirable, and we trust that those who take advantage of 
them will at the same time keep a careful account of the weather 
that actually occurs, so as to check the forecasts with the reality. 


Tue AGricutturRAL Census or Propuction Act. 


Under the Agricultural Census of Production Act, 1907, the 
3oard of Trade has arranged with the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries that the latter should publish the fullest information 
possible about agricultural production, and special enquiries are 
to be made for this purpose. These are contained in the supple- 
mentary Schedule which is to be filled up on June 4th. Six 
points have been chosen as affecting the largest numbers of 
occupiers of land, and it may be useful to run over them in 
rotation. The idea is apparently to obtain statistics as to the 
numbers kept respectively of each different breed in horses— 
Shires, Clydesdales, Suffolks, thorough-breds, hackneys and 
so on; in cattle—Shorthorns, Jerseys, Suffolks, Red-polls, 
Devons, etc. The Board has been asked to get this information, 


GATES 


SENSIBLE and practical step has been taken by 
the Royal Agricultural Society this year. They 
have introduced to the show, which is held at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a competition for the best gate- 
fastenings. This is one of the small practical difficul- 

ties which farmers and landowners have to solve under conditions 
that are tolerably well known. No one would believe, unless he 
actually saw them, what a number and diversity of gate-latches 
are used on the farms of Great Britain. For some time past 
we have been collecting drawings of them in order to illus- 
trate a series of articles to be written by practical men 
who have to deal with gates and their latches daily, and 
it is astonishing to find what an immense quantity there are, 
all the more so because, even in the best books on agriculture, the 
subject is dealt with very briefly. The new edition of “ Stephen's 
Book of the Farm,” which is one of the most admirable pro- 
ductions of its kind, has only a little paragraph of half-a-dozen 
lines about latches. It is as follows: “A simple mode of 
fastening field-gates to the head-posts is to hook on a 
small linked chain from the stile-end-head of the gate to 
a hook in the receiving-post. No animal is able to unloosen 
this simple sort of fastening. Horses soon learn to unfasten 
almost every other sort.” It is said that Homer nods, 
but Mr. James Macdonald, who is generally very wide awake 
indeed, had evidently gone to sleep when he passed this small 
paragraph. A very little consideration will show that such a 
fastening as he described will not serve all the purposes required. 
It is certainly necessary that no animal should be able to 
loosen (Mr. Macdonald says ‘ unloosen”’) the fastening, 
but that is by no means all. In the same book we are 
given an interesting chapter on field-gates, and it is worth 
remarking that the iron field-gate which is_ illustrated, 
the entrance-gate —also_ illustrated — the field - wicket -and 
the farmyard gate have all got fastenings quite different from the 
only one mentioned under its proper heading. As a matter of 
fact, before fixing on the character of the latch, it is necessary to 
take into account the use for which the gate itself is destined. 
Obviously a gate put up in a highly populated district for the 
protection of garden produce or something equally valuable 
which runs the risk of being stolen by tramps and others 
requires a fastening which would be out of place on a field- 
gate for a hunting country. In the suburbs some sort of 
puzzle latch, such as that of which we show an_ illustra- 
tion, is the best conceivable. It is calculated to thwart the 
hasty efforts of the casual passer-by, or even of the deliberate 
thief. One of them would not give the time and trouble neces- 
sary to solve the small mystery, and the haste and apprehension 
of the second would probably prevent him from finding 
a clue offhand. But on a farm a latch like this would 
obviously be out of place. A farm-gate is defective unless it 
can be easily opened and easily shut. No doubt the majority 
of gates, especially in the North, are fastened in the manner 
described by Mr. Macdonald. The farmer causes his men to 
drive in a hook, or very often only a simple nail, and the gate 
is fastened by attaching a linked chain to this. . It answers 
very well for ordinary farm purposes. ‘The carters can open and 
shut it easily for their carts; the shepherd finds it sufficiently 
convenient when his flock are changing pasture, and in leading 
corn and hay no difficulty is experienced. But obviously such 
a gate would be very unsuitable where there are many pedestrians 
not necessarily connected with the farm. For example, in the 
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which will have an obvious bearing on the output of wool, meat 
and dairy produce. The second point deals with poultry, for 
which no place has been hitherto found in the agricultural 
returns. Farmers will be asked to set down the number of 
fowls, ducks, geese and turkeys kept on the holding. Dairy 
produce makes the next heading. Occupiers will be asked to 
state the total production of whole milk on the farm, and also 
their sales of whole milk, butter and skim milk, including sales 
to creameries and factories, during the preceding twelve months. 
These facts will be supplemented by enquiries made at the 
creameries, butter and cheese factories as to their output during 
the same period, so as to enable the estimate to be made ot 
the total quantity of British dairy produce that comes into 
consumption. Fourthly, careful enquiry is to be made as to the 
quantity of wool clipped from each flock in 1907. Full enquiries 
are to be made in the fifth place into the question of labour and 
motive power; and, finally, a sixth section is devoted to motive 
power on the farm, which will include the number of steam 
or gas engines and any other mechanical power for driving 
machinery or implements owned by the occupier. Hired 
machines are not to be included. We assume that this refers 
chiefly to travelling threshing - machines, concerning which 
information will be obtained from other quarters. 


AND THEIR LATCHES. 





A PUZZLE LATCH. 


case where a road winds along the edge of a field with only 
one fence, gates are necessary at each separate fence, as 
otherwise animals on the main road might stray into the 
fields, and stock within them escape. But a hook and chain 
on this kind of gate are never found sufficient, because wherever 
the public are admitted, there will be individuals who will not take 
the slightest trouble to leave the barrier to egress and ingress 
fastened. That is really one of the strongest objections to the 
clamour which certain politicians continually make about giving 
the public a right to roam over land. When they do roam overt 
land they do not seem to recognise that they are responsible for 
leaving everything as they find it. A farf, therefore, which is 
situated in an unfenced lane should always have a gate which is self- 
fastening, and the gate itself shoul be hung so that it fastens of 
itself as soon as the passenger has gone past. Here is one 
condition, then, which the hook and chain do not fulfil. There 
are others. On farms, and particularly those which are of large 
extent, it is usual for the farmer to trot about on his nag. We 
know that in practice he cannot do this too much. It is 
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necessary for him to overlook the operations of his hands, and 
in continually riding about the fields he is able to note where 
the weeds are too rampant, where drains are necessary and 
the various other points on which successful cultivation 
depends But in traversing the ground, he would be put to 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble if at every gate he had 
to get out of his saddle in order to unfasten or latch the gate. 
Therefore, the latch that suits him best is one that he can open 
with the end of his riding-crop. Here we get a situation which 
apparently has not been taken into account by the otherwise very 
very practical editor of the “ Book of the Farm.” Gates of this 
kind would be very much appreciated in a hunting country, where, 
again, riders do not like to have to descend from the saddle in 
order to open or shut a gate. 

It seems like a digression, but wishing to learn what other 
writers might have said on the subject, we, at this point, turned up 
the second volume of the “ Encyclopaedia of Agriculture,” which is 
edited by Mr. C. E. Green and Mr. D. Young, with the result that 
we found this compendious essay on the subject: “ Gates 
may be of many kinds, but the well-hung swing gate is 
generally to be preferred.” That is all, and it reminds us 
of the schoolboy’s essay on snakes in Ireland: “ There 
ire no snakes in Ireland.” Yet the farming reader might very 
reasonably expect information on this point from a book that ts 
called an encyclopaedia. The subject appears to have been very 
much neglected by those who make text-books, and the more 
reason is there for devoting attention to it now. Let us try, as 
far as possible, to enumerate the varieties of gate that are used 
on a farm. We will take them in their order. First, those 
about the house. Many cattle-yards are entered by a gate- 
way, and here a_ strong and solid bar is required for the 
purpose of safety. This gate is not being so frequently 
opened and shut, at any rate by those on horseback, and accord- 
ingly does not require so much attention to facility in this respect. 
Something of the same kind may be said of the garden-gate. 
Many would prefer to have this as strong and secure as possible, 
because it is desirable to keep intruders out of the garden. 
These, however, are incidental gates of a kind necessary to houses 
of all sorts. The majority of gates required for a farm are those 
leading into the fields, arable or pasture. They are used for 
the purpose of admitting livestock and taking them out. Through 
them the manure is carted in and hay and corn brought out 
considerations of themselves of very great iniportance as far as 
the construction of the gate goes, since this will depend in a large 
measure on the character of the vehicles used on the farm. 
Obviously, the gate made to take an ordinary farm-cart would 
not do for a holding on which wagyons were used, and a passage 
that would be sufficiently large for a load of turnips might not be big 
enough for the bulkier loads of hay and cereal crops. Much can 
be said in favour of the ordinary chain and hook for this purpose. 
Nearly all the gates are of wood, and therefore suitable for this 
sort of fastening. If the country is a hunting one, however, 
there are several varieties of latch from which a _ choice 
can be made. We do not say anything more about them 
just now, as it is our intention to devote a_ special article 
to the subject of wooden latches that can be easily opened 
by a man on horseback. Fields that are not surrounded by 
hedges—-those that approximate to the park in character—are 
very often enclosed with iron fencing, and in that case the gate, 
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USED AT TRING. 
of course, will be of iron. ere, again, we have so many 
different varieties as to demand separate treatment. In addition 
to the fields that require only what we would call an agricultural 
opening, there are others with rights of way through them. These 
may be divided into several sections. First there is the common foot- 
path leading through fields. In comparatively few instances does 
this require a gate, as the custom is for the fences to be surmounted 
by means of stiles. Occasionally, however, a gate will be 
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required, and there are several examples in which no fastening jg 
needed. The gate revolves in a half-circle, enclosel with iron 
lands, of one kind or another, which permit of a man passing, 
but offer an effectual barrier to stock. Occasionally, how. 
ever, the footpath requires a gate with a_ swing, and 
in this case it need only differ in size from the greater 
gates on the farm. Another right of way is the unfenced 
road, usually a considerable source of trouble on a farm and 
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SIMPLE AND EFFICIENT. 


most commonly found where the land is of very poor 
quality. Where land is valuable, either the owner or the tenant 
is pretty certain to take steps for having it thoroughly weli 
fenced. But the fact that an unfenced road passes through a 
farm necessitates the taking of very extraordinary care indeed to 
have the gates so made that they will shut of themselves and yet 
be not too difficult to open. Gates for fields that open on the 
highway ought to be stronger and have better latches than those 
which open into another field. These will, again, require separate 
attention. In our hands at the moment are such a multitude of 
different designs for gate-fastenings that we find it difficult to reduce 
them to order, but with the aid of those who have been concerned 
in the designing and putting up of many gates and latches, we 
hope to give our readers some useful hints on the subject. 


A PREMATURE  : 
REPENTANCE. 


LD Jonathon Slee stared vacantly in front of him, his chin and 
stubby white beard resting on the patchwork quilt beloved by 
Westmorland cottagers 

” 


** Ay, Aa mun’ gang noo, wi’ Vaud dog. 
** Nonsense,” Mr. Frere the clergyman answered, 


cheerily. ‘* You are surely not as bad as that.” 
**Ay, Aa bea. Elere’s (way it wur. Malcolm had beein wi’ me fra’ a 
poop, and we were allus taegither, mornin’ an’ neet. He'd grawn aud and 


stiff in his jints, but he wur a guid dorg, ay, he wur a guid dorg. Yisterday, 
sista, Aa tuk him oot to «rive some beasts fra’ ya’ pasture to anither, an’ Aa 
says to Malcolm, ‘ Skur’ away by’,’ but when Aa spak, he jus’ looked inter 


me feace an’ nivver stirred, Then Aa says ageiin, ‘Skur’ away by’,’ an’ Aa 
skelpit him, an’ he got oop an’ ganged wi’ his tail atween his legs. A've 
n’t set eves on him sen’. He jus’ crep’ inter a bush to dee, as dorgs dei, 


when they knaw th’ end’s a-coomin’, When Aa telt sea bad this noon, Aa 
kenned what it meant, it wura sign fur me, T’saadme thing happened to me 
fayther’s dorg foor days afore his death.” 

** But an animal does not live as long as a man? You must have lost 
dogs before?” 

“It’s nea guid argifying. Aa kens what it meciins,” with a dreary pride 
in the unique if deplorable nature of his fate. ‘* That’s nut what Aa wanted 
tha fur, Passon, A’ve suthin’ on me mind.” 

** Well, if it will make you feel easier, tell it to me.” 

*“Aisier! Aa’s asy enough, but Aa kens what’s fittin’ on sik-like 
occasions. Aa mun’ forgie Will’am Nicholson afore Aa gang.” 

** William Nicholson ?” 

** Ay, him as lives next door. We've allus been wrang wi’ each other, 
though it wur accidental-like at fust. Sista, he’s gotten new-!ash’ined notions, 
ca’s hisself a teetotaller cos’ he eats nea meat. Aa can’t abide sik wark 
mesel’, its fair daft. Weel, missus an’ Aa, we jus’ had some black puddens 
ganging, an’ sent ’em a dish in a neebourly sperrit. He tuk’t as an insult, 
an’ we’ve been wrang ever sen’. His leaves allus blaw inter oor gardin, but 
Aa taks keer Ugate’s leit open, an’ oor chickens scratch amang his floor 
beds. Then, oor mis-us an’ his’» fratch ower t’wall; an’ when he voted 
ycller, Aa jus’ ploomped for blew, as wur naterable. But Aa thinks Aa’d 
best forgie him noo ; a deein’ mon mun’ na’ bear malice, an’ it wouldn’t dea 
to let sik a fond crittur keep me oot o’ heavin. Will tha jus’ send a message 
axin’ him to call in when he cooms fra’ wark, an’ Aa’ll shak’ honds in yer 
presence, [Hle’ll nivver be more’n a day-labourer, won't Will’am.” 

The request was duly despatched, and old Jonathon kay back 
contentedly on his pillows, muttering dreamily : 

**Ay, Aa mun’ forgie him. It’s but reet, noo Aa’m a deein’ mon.” 
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As Mr. Frere rose to go, promising to call again after six o'clock if his 
presence were not superfluous at the reconciliation, a scuffl: was heard near 
the door, and a black sheepdog bounded forward, liying his grey muzzle 
against his master’s bedside. 


**Why, it’s nivver Malcolm ‘aud dorg’s coom yam,” Jonathon 
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exclaimed, his voice suddenly stronger and fuller. ‘* Rin yan o” ye to 
Will’am Nicholson’s. He mun’ pu’ off his veesit yit a while, the dotterell ; 
Aa’m none deein’ vit, Passon,” for Mr. Frere had made a faint protest, 
**Malcolm’s coom yam. Missis, wheer be ’e? Aa’m thinkin’ Av'll ha’ a 


rasher wi’ me tea.” MARY BOAZMAN 


SHOOTING. 


A LEOPARD IN A TEA GARDEN. 

H« scene of this little story is laid among the wooded 
hills of Travancore, in Southern Indta, where leopards, 
or panthers, as they are termed there, are very 
numerous but difficult to get at. The particular beast 
which forms the subject of this narrative had given 

great trouble prior to its destruction by the young “Tea Planter,” 
and to that gentleman the author is indebted for the history of 
its doings and subsequent death, which is told in his own words 
as follows: 

“IT had been about six months in the ‘garden’ when the 
panther I am about to tell of made its first appearance on the 
scene. When I say ‘made its appearance,’ | do not mean to 
imply that | saw him then, for that was a pleasure I was not 
destined to enjoy till the moment that I shot him—some three 
months later on. But although during this long period he was 
not visible to the eye, he had made his presence known, ani 
sometimes felt, too, in various aggravating ways, not the least 
unpleasant of which was the music with which he favoured me 
at nights. The first time that I heard him was about twelve 
o'clock one night when al! the household were asleep, and the 
bungalow and everything around it as silent as the tomb. Tired 
with a long day’s work, I bad been sleeping soundly for some 
time when [| was aroused by the most awful, blood-curdling 
sounds I had ever heard, a sound beyond my ability to describe, 
and which I can only liken to that pro iuced by a person sawing 
wood. {| started up in bed and sat listening for a while, and 
wondering why the carpenters should be working at that hour 
ofthe night. But the noise growing louder every moment and 
seeming to come nearer, I realised it emanated from some 
animal, and called loudly to my ‘boy.’ He, too, had evidently 
heard it, for emerging from the back verandah, he came running 
in immediately, and rushing to the door which I had left open, 
shut and bolted it at once. 

‘Master get it gun quick,’ he cried, excitedly. ‘ That one. 
Panther wanting master’s dog,’ and running into the next room 
bolted that door tov, 

It was fortunate he did so, for my terrier, a plucky and 
aggressive little beast, was now barking furiously, and in 
another moment would probably have rushed out into the dark- 
ness. In the meantime the panther was apparently prowling 
round the bungalow, seemingly close up ayainst the wall, which 
being of matting only we could hear him as distinctly as if he 
was actually within the house. I went up to the window with 
my gun, but the night was so intensely dark that I found it 
impossible to locate him, and was afraid to fire till I could do so, 
as there were servants’ huts all round. Finally he departed, 
grunting as he went off with rage and disappointment. The 
next night he visited us again, and for the whole of the dark 
period of that month, at intervals of a day or two, he came 
prowling round the bungalow, till | came to regard him as part 
of my existence, but, unfertunately, grew careless about.my 
dog. Meanwhile, acting on the advice of my factotum, in other 
words, ‘the boy,’ who, by the way, was a ‘ youth’ verging on 
sixty years of age, I constructed a machan upon a tree, 
and tying up a village cur beneath, sat for many a weary hour 
upon it hoping fora shot. But the beast was far too cunning, 
and though he occasionally carried off a cur, it was always before 
| had arrived, or when the night was at its darkest and shooting, 
with any effect, practically impossible. Finally, after a succes- 
sion of sleepless nights passed on the machan, I gave up the 
attempt, and was sitting one evening, smoking in the verandah, 
vhen I heard a slight rustling in a bush just beyond the steps. 
My terrier, who had been lying at my feet, started up at once, 
and, barking loudly, rushed headlong down the steps before | 
had time to stop him; the next moment there was a short, 
hoarse roar, followed by a yelp, as a long, low animal dashed 
past me with the terrier in iis mouth. — I followed immediately, 
shouting as I ran, but the beast disappeared into some grass, 
and, bounding through it at full gallop, was soon out of sight 
and sound, leaving me in a frame of mind easily to be imagi.ied. 
Ihe next morning I held a consultation with ‘the boy’ and a 
semi-savage specimen of humanity, one of the coolies on the 
garden, who posed as a shikari, and it was decided that a calf 
should be purchased and chained up in the particular jungle 
frequented by the beast. This was accordingly done, but 
two nights passed without result. On the third evening, 
however, while | was at dinner, I heard the calf bellowing, 
and thinking the panther was about, I waited to let him 
kill, Three or four hours later, as i was going to bed, 


there was a terrible commotion in the jungle as of a struggle 
taking place, then a faint bellow, ending in a moan, followed by 
perfect silence for a while and theu a low, purring kind of sound, 
which continued for about an hour. Too excited to sleep, | 
passed a restless night, and the day had hardly broken when I 
was up and on my way to the jungle, which was about 30o0yds. 
from the bungalow. On arrival [ found the calf lying dead, 
with its neck broken and half the body eaten. The panther had 
evidently tried to drag away the carcase, but the chain had been 
too much for him, so he had made his meal upon the spot. He 
had apparently just moved off on hearing me approach, as I had 
heard the jungle rustling as I came up. I had a machan 
hastily constructed on the nearest tree that | could find and, 
posting a man on it to prevent the ‘kill’ being taken by the 
coolies, went off to my work. I returned about 6 p.m. with my 
rifle and, sending the man away, climbed up into his place, deter- 
mined, if necessary, to stay there all night, for | was sure the 
beast would come back to the ‘ kill,” and as the moon would be 
up later on, I had every prospect of a shot. I had sat watching 
for about half-an-hour, when a couple of pigeons started up 
suddenly from the grass in front of me, evidently alarmed by 
something they had seen or heard, and immediately afterwards | 
fancied [ could hear a slight movement in the jungle to my left. 
I looked in the direction from whence the sound proceeded, 
but could see nothing for a time, though I could still hear the 
rustling in the jungle as of some animul creeping stealthily 
through it. I felt sure it was the panther, and | was right, for a 
moment or two later I caught a glimpse of something yellow 
gliding swiftly through the jungle. There was a smull bit of 
open lying directly in its path and, thinking to get a shot there, 
I waited tll it should reach it—it was a mere gap, scarcely 3[{t. 
wide, and so quickly and silently did the beast approach it that 
he was almost through before | had time to cock the rifle. 
Fortunately, in the excitement of the moment, I raised the 
hammers quickly, omitting to ease the springs, and at the click 
of the lock the animal slipped suddenly, leaving its hind quarters 
still exposed to view. My rifle was already at the shoulder, and 
swinging the muzzle forward | fired, hoping to get him through 
the lungs. I knew that I had hit him, for he turned at the shot 
and with a roar of agony or rage attempted to come at me. | 
now gave him the left barrel, on which he plunged back into the 
jungle, where | could hear him roaring and tumbling about with 
the tip of his tail waving in the air. This commotion continued 
for some time; I heard him moving through the jungle, and 
from the sounds becoming fainter every moment I judged he 
was going off. I descended from my perch, and was about 
to follow in his tracks; but it was now too dark to see them, 
and I was compelled, fortunately, to abindon the attempt. 
In fact, as I look back upon this ineident in the light of 
subsequent experience, I can hardly believe it possible that | 
could ever have contemplated anything so absolutely idiotic as 
following a wounded panther in that light. However, I was 
much disgusted at the time, and groped my way back to the 
bungalow grumbling at, what I then considered, my bad luck. 

I returned early the next morning, and, hitting off the trail 
at once, had hardly followed it 20yds. when I cam: upon the 
panther, lying stretched out on a glade and dead as Julius Caesar! 
My ‘boy’ fairly danced with delight. The beast had given 
him many a sleepless night, often coming on to the verandah 
where he slept, and had once even tried to get into his ‘den’; 
besides, he had never forgiven him for taking off my dog, to 
which he was specially devoted. He was carrying my camera, 
and suggested that I should ‘make a picture of the beast,’ 
which I did, taking him as he lay. We then measured him with 
the tape, and found he was exactly 6.t. r4in., but hal probably 
shrunk an inch or two in death.” G. 

VARYING Sizes OF PARTRIDGES’ EGas, 
REFERRING to som: recent notes in Counrry Liré about the po.sibility 
of getting partridges to sit on the eggs of such birds as missel-thrushes 
or woo l-pigeons—these, of course, being used merely as dummies while the 
eggs of the partridge itself were being brooded in better sifsiy under a hen 
or bantam—a correspondent writes to point out that whether the new 
departure in colour would affect the biris might be matter of doubt, but that 
it is quite certain that a little departure from the normil size would not 
make any <diff-rence to the birds’ attention to them For one thing, it is 
well known that partridges will sit on pheasants’ eggs, but what he chiefly 
wishes to notice is the frequ:nt difference in size between the eggs of partridges 
themselves. It is quite a considerable difference in some cases, and is not 
witout its significance, for it is certain that the larger eggs pro luce the larger 
and stronger birds. A tendency for the eggs to fall beiow a fair average size 
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may be taken as an indication that all is not well with the stock. Inbreeding 
is, doubtless, a frequ suse of under-sized eggs and of the weakly birds 
ha ed trom them W r driving is the move, there 1s not nearly so much 
lia lity to intere ing asin the « mpara ively few places in the good partridge 
countries where the older-fashioned methods continue to prevail, rhe 
hustlin , a reaking up of the coveys which the drivir g requires lessen the 
danger greatly ; but where driving is not practised a simple way of greatly 
reducing the risk of too close relations inter-breeding is to change some of 
the eggs laid in nests in one part of the ground to nests in another part. In 


each covey hat | from these eggs there is nearly a certainty that there 


will several unrelated birds 
PHE PROSPECTS FOR THIS SEASON, 
Accounts of the nesting of partridges so far to hand seem to show a 


number of nests with good clutches of eggs in them, which makes one almost 
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disposed to wonder where they come from, after the very general failure of 
the stock last year. Of course, a great moderation in shooting was perforce 
practised and some good ground was not shot at all. In a measure, no doubt, 
it is the rewurd of this abstinence which we seem to be reaping in the greatly 
improved look-out for the season now to come. It has often happened sy 
before, that the stock has apparently been brought so low that it appeared 
as if it must be several years before it could come round again to its normal 
standard, and then one or two really good breeding seasons have worked 
wonders almost beyond belief. To be sure, it is no good counting part. 
ridg: chickens, any more than others, before they are hatched, nor, indeed, 
until the first few days of their active life are safely over, for this is the most 
critical time of all; but so far as we have gone there is reason for more 
optimism than had seemed possible. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES, | 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep By Horace 


BEFORE THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHII 
IIE. entries for the amateur championship are two,less in number 
than last year, but they are by no fewer than ninety-four larger 
than when the championship was last held at Sandwich, and was 
won in rither a dramatic way by Mr. Walter Travis Mr. Walter 


Travis is not here this year; 


; but a certain gentleman from 


across the Atlantic has arrived, and is likely, unless I am 


mistaken, to give more trouble than most folks aperehend from him This 


is Mr. G. S. Lyon, who has won the Canadian championship more times than 





Annan. THE LATE 7OM MORRIS. 


Copyright. 


I can remember, has appeared in a distinguished manner in our own 
championship before this, and has, I expect, grown harder in his golfing 
fibre since we last saw him, as a result of numerous successes on the other 
side Ihe competition is without the names of Mr Robert Maxwell, Mr. 
Edward Blackwell and Mr. Robb. For the rest it seems that the entry is 
representative enough But there are | ig names missing. 
With tHe Purrer ONLy. 

The match between Duncan and Kitchen, the professionals of Ilanger 
Hill and Bournemouth respectively, each playing with a putter only, is one 


of the kind which the plaver of the old school is apt to stiumatise severely as 


not golf,” yet it has a certain special interest, as showing what great things 

g g g 

can be done bv a sinvle club, “ si gularly ill-adapted to the purpose,” by a 
really fine player. Itis one of the common “flu catching ” tricks for a first- 


HUTCHINSON. 


class man to back himself with a putter alone against a third-class man with 
all his clubs The result is, commonly, that the first-class man plays a 
second-class game, which is just a class too good for his third-class victim, At 
Bournemouth, Duncan did his rounds in 79 and 83, against Kitchen’s 84 and 


85, and was four holes up on the home and home match, H. G, HL, 


THe Deatrn or Tom Morris. 

A feeling of profound regret has spread over the golfing world at the 
somewhat tragic end of Old Tom Morris. On Sunday last ‘* Old Tom,” an 
honorary member of the New Golf Club at St. Andrews, visited the premises 
about four o’clock in the afternoon to spend an hour with some of his friends. 
After passing a short time in the club-house, the old golfer left in order to go 
home. Some of those present heard a noise of someone falling in the out- 
side passage, and on investigation being made Old Tom was found lying 
unconscious at the foot of the wine-cellar stair leading from the passage. The 
floor of the cellar is of concrete, and the supposition is that the old man had 
opened the wrong door in going out. Tom was carried into the dining-room 
of the club, where he was examined by Dr. Paton. It was found that the 
old golfer was suffering from concussion of the brain, and later he was 
removed to the Cottage Hospital. He died within a few minutes of his 
removal thither. At the time of his death Old Tom was eighty-cight years 
of age, and up to the last he showed his keen interest in the game. During 
the matches in the ladies’ championship at St. Andrews last week the old 
golfer was in close attendance. His death severs tne last remaining link 
vetween the old and the new era of golf. His genial, kindly, straightforward 
character endeared him to a host of friends far beyond the confines of 
St. Audrews; and it is a fitting tribute to the respect in which he was 
universally held as a much-respected citizen that the funeral of the old 
professional on Wednesday should have been of a public character. 

THe COMING OF THE Bic HI?rrer. 

This week at Sandwich has probably revealed more big hitting off the 
tee and through the green than has ever before been witnessed at any 
championship It were to be wished, therefore, that some careful, pains- 
taking and critical spectator should have taken the trouble to carry in his 
pocket a box or two of wooden matches with which to mark beyond all cavil 
and dispute a few, at least, of the enormous carries off the tee with which 
slashing drivers like Messrs. Hambro and Beveridge are daily credited. 
To the golfing mind it conveys no impression whatever to read in the news- 
paper accounts of these matches and tournaments that A drove a ball ‘* with 
an enormous carry” and B *‘ at this point hit a screamer.” What the golfing 
reader wants to know is the approximate distance of the carry in yards and 
feet. When that much-needed information is given he has not the least 
hesitation in forming his own judgment about the length of the Crive. 


CARRY ONLY SHOULD BE MEASURED. 

The carry of the ball is the oniy fair test of measur ment to be taken. 
It represents the complete driving force of the player, plus the weight 
of his club, and his physical ability to propel the ball by means of the 
blow to the distance measured. The run of the ball, after it lands, 
is largely a matter of accident—whether it falls on a receding slope, 
or on a hard piece of soil, perhaps on an imbedded stone. A player who 
drove the longer-carrying ball might, therefore, have the shorter drive if carry 
and run were included in the measurement. His ball might land on the face 
o! a knoll and have more than half of its impulse Cestroyed, or it might land 
in a damp, soft spot with heavy grass growing upon it. There are some 
players, moreover, who have the knack of hitting their tee shots with a good 
deal of overspin. Mr. John Ball is a case in point. His tee shots have a 
low trajectory, and when the ball touches the ground it bounds forward for a 
much longer distance than that of the opponent who can, perhaps, cause his 
ball to carry royds. or 15yds. more. If, therefore, those whose business it is 
to chronicle these matches of the big hitters furnished themselves with a 
plan of the course on which the distances of all the bunkers were marked, it 
would be a fairly easy matter to give the outside reader an approximate idea, 
at least, of what the splendid driving of some of the great hitters was like. 
Mr. Angus Hambro, for example, was seen by Mr. W. Herbert Fewiler to 
carry a bunker at the seventh hole at Walton Heath 230yds. from the tee, 
and the writer has seen Mr. Beveridge several times carry a bunker 210yds. 
from the tee. Thus the statement of the drive in yards at once conveys 4 
clear impression to the golfing mind, especially when it is remembered that 
any bunker between 160yds. and 18o0yds. represents the general carry of 
even first-class players. 

Is BiG HITTING AN Arr? 

It seems to be generally accepted that the power of the big hitter at 
golf is an acquired art. The dictum laid down is that the distance to which 
a ball may be propelled by the club is mainly dependent upon the indefinable, 
elusive factor in the problem krown as “timing the ball.” Those who 
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iccept this theory as the ess¢ ntial six qua 
von of long driving attach less weight than 
should be the case to the important element ol 
the physique of the player. If the art of 
“timing the ball” were the one and only 
secret of long driving, then there have been 
many brilliant golfers of leading rank in the 
past, as there are many with us to-day, who 
have long ere this snatched the secret from 
the Goddess and have made it their own 
Will anyone seriously contend that Savers, for 
example, is not as much in the secret of 
“timing” as Braid, Vardon or Taylor? II 
has served a longer apprenticeship at the 
game than any of his professional brethren, 
and yet all those named can beat him from 
1oyds. to 40yds. off the tee, even with fishing- 
rod clubs. It is not the sole acquisition ol 
better timing that confers the indisputable 
advantage of long driving upon Mr. Edward 
Blackwell when matched, say, against Mr. 
Travis at the last final of the amateur 


championship at Sandwich. Besides, the 


’ 


theory of “timing” as the outstanding 


feature of long driving presupposes that 


every tee shot played is bisected into two gaye LADIFS’ CHAMPIONSHIP: MISS TITTERTON, 


portions. The theorists make the hit take 
place at the distance of a yard or less when the club-head is travelling ; 


it is here that the accelerated pace is vained and is made to account drivers of the moment. Long driving, 


for the great and clean impact that is converted into a very long 





MISS TITIERTON PUTTING IN THE SEMI-FINAL WITH MISS LEITCH. 





THE WINNER, DRIVING. 


the essential endowment of incies which Nature has conferred upon the long 


therefore, is less dependent upon art 


in timing the ball than upon the muscular build of the player all the bory 


over, combined with the indispens 


able golfing art of making the club 
head travel swi'tlhy backward and 
more swiftly downward in an abso 
lutely correct orbit, and withcut the 
least deviation. The theory of 
“timing the ball” imports into the 
protlem the idea of a studied hit at 
some distance more or less near the 
ball; and ‘‘a hit” is the application 
of a false analogy to the consideration 
of the main golf stroke. A. J. R. 
Tut 1908 Lapies’ Oren Gout 

CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING. 

The championship began on 
Tuesday. 
happened in the first round. Phe 


Nothing very exciting 


match of the fifth round was that 
he ween Miss Nevile and Miss E 


Grant-Suttie, The latter by many 
was regarded as the probable 
winner. It is the first time she 


has entered for the contest, but all 
who had ever seen her play were 
confident of her success. One can 
never prophesy with any certainty, 
however, at golf, and Miss Nevile, 
after a splendid match, disposed of 
Miss Grant-Suttie’s chances of suc- 
cess by a putt on the nineteenth 
In the sixth round Miss 
Leitch 


green. 
Heming-Johnson and Miss 


were the first uple to start, and 


and a tra2ft, putt at the eighteenth 


semi-final 


carry. But if anyone watches some of our reputed long Crivers, like Braid the match finished in a most sensational manner, Miss Leitch holing a 
znd Mr. Blackwell, he will be struck with the extreme velocity with 6oy ls. approach at the seventeenth 
which the club-head is made to travel both in the backward and cown- and so winning her way into the 


ward swing, plus the full weight of the body 
behind the blow. 
PHYSIQUE AND LONG DRIVING. 

It is a curious fact, in disproof of the 
theory that timing the ball is the sole requisite 
of long driving, that all the longest drivers are 
Mr. Blackwell, 
Rolland, Braid, Mr. Hambro, Mr. Beveridge 
to mention only a few names—are all golfers 
encowed with inches of stature beyond the 
They all swing the club with 
tremendous velocity both upwards and down- 
wards, and the weight of the body is added to 
the impact of the club-head in the follow- 
through of the stroke, 


men of exceptional physique. 


average. 


Their arms, too, are 
long and loose-jointed, while the muscles of 
their fingers, wrists, forearms and shoulders are 
as ductile and tenacious as the finest-tempered 
steel wire. If 
be acquired in order to blossom forth into the 


sc ” 


timing” were the sole art to 
longest driver, then one might well ask whether 
any golfer in the past or in the present could 
have exceeded the scientific and graceful 
ability of Mr. Hilton. Mr. Hilton is not a 
short driver by any means, and neither pro- 
fessional nor amateur can pick up a ball with 
the brassie through the green more cleanly 
than he invariably does. But, though he puts 
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every ounce of his weight into the shot, he lacks 
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round, Miss Kyle, 





PUTTING. 
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nat of the | ly rs, Was Opposed to 
Miss Titterton, at th match proved a recor 
one, as the issue was only ecile on the 
twenty-fourth green, when \liss litterton, by 
a putt, cair he victory. Miss Kyle even 


then had a short putt for a hall, but, evidently 


mnerved by the long-centinued strain, facled 
to put it down \irs Brown and Miss ID 
( bell hud a hard tight Mrs Brown led 
i ol the way round, and at the seventeenth 
stoud one up and twoto play. At the seven- 
teenth, however, Miss ( ampbell won the hole 
by an admirably-played approach putt and so 
quared the match Both were on the last 
green in two Miss Camp! ell holed a good 
four, and Mrs. Brown, missing a short putt, 
failed to do lkewise, and so lost the match, 


Mics Mather created a surprise by eleat.ny 
Miss E. A. Nevile somewhat easily, and the 


flour lett in for the semi-final heat were, there- 
fore, Miss Titterton, Miss C. Leitch, Miss D. 
( mpbell and Miss Mather Friday morning 
proved gloriously fine, and large crowds 


ssembled to  watcl the matches Miss 


Pitterton and Miss C. Leitch were the first to 


start. The latter at the seventh hole stood four 


up Urtortunately, however, at this point she 
broke her brassie, and lost the next five holes in 
iccession Mss Tittertor ut the sixteenth, 


was dormy two Miss Leitch had a chance of 


squaring the match on the ist green, but failed 


t, and so suffered defeat, MR 


Miss Mather started badly with Miss Campbell, 


to putd own a longish pu 


and’ at the eleventh tee stood four cown and eicht to yo rom that point 
however, she made a splendid uphill fight, and by sheer good golf halved the 
match on the seventeenth green. The next three were halved, At the twenty- 


firs’, ‘liss Campbell missed her second shot, and only just reached the green 
n ber third, while Miss Mather was about 2yds, from the hole in three. Miss 
Campbell rose to the occasion, holed a 2oyds, putt, and Miss Mather also 
holing hers, the siruggle was still continued, At the twenty-second both 
were on the vreen in three, but Miss Mather failed to get a five, and Miss 


{ inpbe ll, securing one, won a vrandiy-contested mat h, In the final Miss 


Campbell led at the start, but Miss Titterton gradually reduced the score, and 
it the turn stood one up Unfortunately, while the eleventh hole was being 
played a terrific hail-shower descended, drenching players and spectators 
inl leaving larg pools of casual water on several of the greens The 


finalists, nothing deterred, played steadily through it; but Miss Titterton 
ippeared to like the wet the most, as she promptly won the next few holes, 
und became three up Phe fourteenth went to Mi-s Campleil, as also 


the fifteenth. The sixteenth was halved, but Miss Campbell secured the 
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A. C. LINCOLN, WINNER OF THE ST. GEORGE’S VASE. 


seventeenth, so squaring the match, Both were on the last green in three, but 
both failed to get a five, and a half was the result. The nineteenth was holed 
in a perfect four by Miss Titterton, and Miss Campbell failing to put her 
putt for four down, victory rested with the former, and she was loudly 
acclaimed champion for 1908. May E. L. Hezier, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
PHE SELECTION OF INTERNATIONAL TEAMS. 

Sik,—-The selection of the English International golfing team has 
occasioned considerable criticism and, it must be «~dmitted, dissatisfaction. 
Tne result of the match has not improved the position of the Selection 
Committee. The task of such a body usually is an ungrateful one. They 
have, I have no doubt, acted to the best of their juigment; but in 
order to avoid subsequent criticism and friction, it would be well if they 
based their selection more on the recent public performances. The selection 
of Mr. de Montmorercy, Mr. Angus Hambro and Mr. Martin-Smith was a 
very happy one, and the results of the matches played by these gentlemen 
have fully justified the course taken by the committee in that respect. I can 
only presume that the team was unfortunately finally made up too late to include 
Mr. Lincoln, the winner of the St. George’s Vase, though I should have 
thought his playing record, and again that of Mr. Fry, would have almost 
ensured their selection to do battle for England \ MEMBER OF DEAL, 


THE ST. GEORGE’S CUP AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL. 

T is a sign of the times, and rather a grievous one, that it 
was deemed necessary to spread the competition for the 

St. George’s Cup over two days this year instead of one. 

Phe cynic, who completed his second round in the dark on 

the last occasion that the St. George's Cup was played for, 

in the year that the amateur championship was also played for 
on that green, may say that it is not the first year in which the 
necessity for playing only one round a day in this competition 
arose. He has some justification; but at least it was much 
more necessary this year than ever before, because the entries 
were sO many more, and though some amendment of the course 
has been made, it is still not one on which the pace through the 
green can be rapid. The short holes are still too long for rapid 
circulation to be possible. The glory of winning the St. George’s 
Cup when all the would-be amateur champions are gathered 
together at Sandwich is so much greater than the glory of 
winning the same prize in one of the intervening years that it 
seems barely decent that the trophy of victory should be the 
same in both cases. Still, so it is, nor can it well be helped. 
The “rough,” which has sometimes been so rough and long 
that a moderate error of a foot or so into it often meant a lost 
ball, was less trying in this year of late growth than it often 1s. 
On the first day’s play the weather gave an undue advantage 
to the earlier started, for they played in something like a 
calm, whereas the later ones had to encounter a stiff wind, 
opposed to the home-coming, with a good deal of rain in it. The 
rain, however, was a blessing, however disguised, for before 
play began the greens looked as if they would be very dry and 
thirsty by the time they had endured all the severe work of the 
fortnight to come. There is no doubt whatever that in the 
catchy weather which prevailed there was a great difference 
in the conditions under which different competitors played. 
Mr Lincoln, the winner, with scores of 80 and 76, had 
a distinct advantage in starting late. He had to play the 
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sixteenth hole of his last round in a heavy shower, but when 
that passed, the wind temporarily gave way to a dead calm, in 
which he reached both the seventeenth and eighteenth holes 
with a drive and a long iron shot at each. Had the wind held 
he could scarcely have been home in two at either hole. Never- 
theless, his two fours for these holes were most perfectly played 
and very good at the crisis. Mr. McCarthy, who tied for second 
place, at a stroke behind, was not so well served by the weather; 
but in my judgment the best golf of the day was Mr. Jenkins’s 78, 
made when the wind was really very stiff. 

It was noticed—it is the sort of point which the critic would 
not miss—that neither Mr. Lincoln nor Mr. McCarthy was 
selected to represent England against Scotland; but I can speak 
of personal experience as to the extreme difficulty of making a 
wise selection. ‘The Scots made a bold move in putting Mr. 
Laidlay to lead their team and face Mr. Ball. We had hoped 
at length to catch Mr. Graham opposing his old master in 
golf at Hoylake. Mr. Robert Maxwell was not at Sandwich, 
or he, no doubt, would have led the Scottish International team ; 
neither was Mr. Edward Blackwell nor Mr. Robb. Business, 
as I understand, detained the last; illness, as | am very sorry to 
hear, the middle man; and idleness, as | have no doubt whatever, 
the first. So there were these Scots absent, and our own team was 
stiffened, I am sure, by Mr. Montmorency’s playing for it—his 
first appearance. Eton boys will imbibe instruction from him 
with much more attention and profit as a consequence. But the 
difficulty of choosing the team was excessive. In the multitude 
of councillors there may be wisdom, but when you begin to 
consult them and find that there are at least twenty, of each 
of whom one or other councillor will aver that ‘* you cannot 
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possibly leave him out,” then, seeing there are only nine places 
in all in the team, you begin to be a little at a loss. The 
conclusion of the whole matter has been told already— that 
Scotland won a very good fight by five matches to four. 
Whatever else is to be said, it is certain that England was 
very well justified indeed of her new choices. Mr. Ball beat 
Mr. Laidlay with tolerable ease, and Mr. Graham, invincible 
in these matches, disposed of Mr. Darwin. The first of our new 
men, Mr. Pollock, had a very fine match, with good play on 
both sides, against Mr. Andrew, and he had rather the worst 
of the luck also. Mr. Montmorency won his match against 
Captain Hutchison. Mr. Colt was beaten by Mr. Gordon 
Simpson-——all these three matches finishing on the thirty-fifth 
green. Mr. Hambro beat Mr. Beveridge, and whereas the latter 
is rather apt to demoralise his opponents by out-driving them, 
in this case it was Mr. Beveridge himself who was really 
knocked out of time by Mr. Hambro’s great driving. Mr. 
Gillies and Mr. Harris had a fine match, both plaving 
very good golf, and Mr. Martin-Smith fairly smothered 
Mr. Aitken. Finally, Mr. Jenkins beat Mr. Mitchell, an old 
choice. So that out of the six new men three won theit 
matches and all the others put up a very good fight against 
strong opponents. It really looks almost as if that critic was 
not so very far wrong who wrote that [england would do wisely 
to have an entirely new side, except for the great exception of 
Mr. Ball; but this is not stating the case quite fairly as regards 
Mr. Darwin, who struggled very gamely against the heavy guns 
of Mr. Graham. But itis a pity that we did not see Mr. Ball 
and Mr. Graham opposing each other. ‘That would have been 
a felt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IFFLEY MILL. 

[To tHe Eprrox oF ‘*Counrry Lirkt.” |] 
S1rR,—The accompanying photograph cf the old mill at Ifflev, near Oxford, 
which has recently been burnt down, will probably be of interest to many 
of yeur readers, Iffley Mill, which is situated just 
below the lock on the same side of the river as the 
beautiful Norman church, was an extremely picturesque, 
ivy-clad building, surrounded by trees, Dear to many ‘ 
generations of undergraduates, it is no exaggeration to 
say that the news of the destruction which has befallen 
it will cause a pang of grief to Oxford men all over 
the world, It was one of the most frequented of all 
the beauty spots round Oxford, and included in the 
itinerary of every American visitor. —D. G, 


THE TICHBORNE CtlAMPION, 

[To tHe Epiror or “Country LiFt.”] 
Sik,—Will you permit me to point out that in his 
criticism of my ‘*Memoirs of Edward Vaughan 
Kenealy, LL.D.,” of which your reviewer says many 
pleasant things, he confuses in parts autobiography 
with biography. For example, it was not I who in 
looking through my father’s papers found half-a-dozen 
books demonstrating his descent from the Kings of 
Ireland and from the Arkite Patriarch. This is, on 
the contrary, a passage from my father’s autobiography, 
in which he thus chronicles with pious amusement an 
imiable weakness on the part of his father, a simple- 
minded man of the old school. My father was far too 
clear-minded and progressive for me to have written of 
him that ‘‘these Irish dreams were his delight and 
only luxury.” He wrote this of his father, a thorough- 
bred Irishman, whereas Dr. Kenealy was on his 
mother’s side of English descent. Then, too, it was 
not in vanity, but in support vf that cultivation of 
the imaginative faculty in which he so firmly believed 
as a method of enriching and ennobling life that 
he explains how his dreaming visions were not 
indulged at the expense of his physical abilities, 
but that he also rode and shot, swam and boxed, 
Beyond such trifling misapprehensions I have cause 
to be grateful to your reviewer for his sympathetic 


**richness and 


appreciation of what he descr.bes as the 
raciness ” of my book. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to write of one so charged with vitality and 
character without imparting some of these qualities to 


his ** Memoirs.” —-ARABELLA KENEALY, Watford, 


AGE OF THE WHITE THORN. 

{To rue Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lirt.” 
Str,—Can any brother naturalist answer the following 
questions? To what age does the white thorn 
attain when it is permitted to grow into a tree and 
to run its natural cour-e? Is there any proof of 
the very general belief that the two-seeded species 
(according to the last edition of the London 


Catalogue) —Crateegus oxyacantha—is the Old English thorn, in contra 
distinction to the common hedgerow species—C. monogyna—which is one 


seeded, and said to be a modern, or compar itively recent, introdection from 


abroad ? I was asked ny Opinion some Lime avo aboul these points, and 
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ae , iene ¢ sridge in Northumber 
ad never met witl any land, and now used as the 
eV ene ilu r ' club-house of the Ilavdon 
ing 1 white thors In Bridge Golf Club It is 
Mr. ¢ | Ir quite characteristic oj 
Glacial Flora Lis is these old peel - houses, 
Journal of } Linnea having massive walls of 
Society, 1908, pages freestone, wth a barn or 
206-227, the two-seeded stable on the ground fluor, 
slone seems to be where the cattle were 

d ADRIAN Dt housed at night, and a 





living - room above, ap 


proached from the outside 
HAKDINESS OF WILD 


DUCKS’ hGGS 


by a stone staircase, where 

the tenant and his family 
[To THR EpiioRr. | 

Sik 1) t A \ rii au 


’ 4 


barricaded themselves from 
intruders. [he floor and 
tame wild « in our roof are supported by mas- 


aden made her nest o1 sive oak beams. In 1710 








to f th ' wall a certain Frank Stokoe, 
about r2it rom he mentioned in**Dorothy For 
round On 1 r Su ster,” by Sir William Besant, 
ry she can off AS as a follower of the then 
nual to fee und) «soon karl of Derwentwater, a 
\MIonday morning l {reebooter and Border 
noticed she was s‘ill off raider of immense stature 
It was snowing and verv cold, I we iw to if the eggs were all right, and great courage, killed a midn vht visitor at his door and sent three others 
nd found them store cold and covered with about 3in. of snow. She had over the parapet, A. H. Roninxson., 
not covered them with leaves when she lelt Belleving them to be hard set, 
I tl it wortl | to put them in warm water and then into the \ VMAY-DAY GROUP 
nent After waiting twenty days six out of twelve hatched, and are fine {To tie EnitoKn or “Country Lire *) 
healthy ducklings l 1 always hear hat wild ducks’ eggs were hardy, Sik,—-The enclosed photograph of a May-Day group may interest you and 
but I had no idea that they wouid stand ch a shock when they had only your readers. At Brockham Green, a little village in Surrey, it is still the 
been sat on a weel I mother duck is now sitting on her third nest this 
eason, avin serted th first two, and has laid thirty-eight ecgus In all - 


ro rue Eorror oF * COUNTRY ive.” | 
Sit Iw r il vy of vour readers who keep swans ha ‘ ' nown a 
ale ma lito two miles lor some years now ther has | 1 such a « 
at Talkin Tarn, Cumberlat and ear vear tl rear cyunets At preset 
the female mas seen sil ¢ on her egus, while the two males are on mora 
t PARN TNt 


ritl rukUSti AND Pitt ANGEL. 


fio tHe Eviror or ** Country Livi 





“ir, Cam enclosi you a photograph of a thrush’s nest, taken by Mr W 

lk. Koberts, which T think ts very interesting In the pretty village cnurchyar! 

of Kecdington, near Louth, is a bevutiful marble monument which represents 

the **Angel of the Resurrection It stands by the old church near the 

narrow path shaded by trees which are now rejoicing in the greenery ol 

pring, an! were the throstle and blackbird wat in the branch ss, Tiere 

we nests in the roots of the old trees and also on the boughs, each one built 

in its own peculiar fashion ; but one throstle has chosen a singular spot 

r her nest away from all the otner birds An ivon cage surrounds 

the angel for protection, which can only be entered through custom tor the children to come round the village singing the song of the 
a tlocked Maypole and carving garlands or bunches of flowers. I photographed a 
door: but by group of these children on the green, and this is the song they sang: 
some secret e1 ** Kind ladies and kind geatlemen, we wish you Merry May 
trance the wise We've come to show our Maypole because it is the day, 
thrush has car Mavpole Day. ; 
ricd the leaves We've now come round with the Mavpole, 
md moss) and Whatever you do, whatever you say, 
twigs for her Don’t forget the Mavpole Day. 
nest, which she Ihis is thé day, the First of Mav, 
has cunningly When we come round with the Maypole, 
oul on the Maypole Day.” 
nape of the —S M. Epwakps 
anvel’s neck, just « — 
between the VARIATION IN) GROWTIL OF TULIPS. 
wings llere {fo tue Knorr oF * Country Lire.” } 
she sits deliett Sir,—-Some remarkable developments have just occurred in my garden here 
ing in her safe which, [ should say, are unusual, if not extremely rire, and I should like to 
position, undis have your opinion, or that of your correspon lents, Three specimens of 


turbed and con- tulip Ophir @Or have developed bulblets in the axils of the lower leaf as 


tent, lor no eve 


large as the thumb-nail, and clear of the ground. Each plant is in full 
collector can get 





bloom, Also, another plant has produced two full-sized blooms on one stem 


within rifling dis- Lhave grown hundreds of this verv tine tulip, but have never noticed this 


tance or the eccentricity before, or in any other tulip \. KE. Speer, Sandown Lo lge, 
cuckoo make use Isher, Surrey. 
of her nest. : 
C. Mason THE GOATS OF THE CILEVLOTS. 


[To true Epiror or “*Counrry Lirkt.”) 


PEEL-HOUSI Sir,—I have just read an interesting account of the Cheviot wild goats, 
\ND GOLI written by vour contributor **W.” Meny years ago I heard about these 
CLUB. goats from another quar.er, and I have often wished to visit’ their 
haunts and to study their habits But why does ** W.,” while stating that 

fo rik Eprros they do no harm, assert that there is no reason why they should be allowe! 
SIR, - The ac to exist? This is the kind of argument (?) that is used when people talk 
companying about gipsies, squirrels and other tings whith do not appeal to them as 
photograph is strictly utilitarian, Why should [ exist? No one has ever accused me of 
ene of the oll being useful. Yet one or two persons appear to find me as interesting as | 
peel - houses at find the goats of the Cheviots or the gipsies of the New Forest interesting 
Che.terwood, If we are to kill all live things that do not seem to justify their existence, 


near Haydon where shall we begin and end ?—Watrer M. GALLICHAN, 











